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OPINIONS OF INDUSTRY’S LEADERS 


“The Proceedings present a complete picture of the progress of our industry. I know of no 
other medium which will give this overall view except a complete file of the Proceedings. They 
contain a wealth of valuable information for the engineer, accountant, salesman and all individ- 
uals identified with the industry who want to improve their knowledge of our business.” 


R. W. GALLAGHER 
President, American Gas Association 
President, The East Ohio Gas Co. 
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“I have no hesitation in recommending the Proceedings to anyone who hopes to remain in the 
gas industry and who is ambitious to qualify for future advancement in the business.” 
ARTHUR HEWITT 
Vice-President, American Gas Association 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
The Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto 
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“It is quite necessary that anyone who desires to become familiar with the organization of the 
industry and the record of the industry to date should have available a complete file of the 
Proceedings.”’ 

T. J. Srrickier, Chairman 
A. G. A. Natural Gas Department 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Kansas City Gas Co. 
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, “The Proceedings are excellent for reference. Often the reading of a paper, report or discus- 
sion brings back some vaguely remembered point which is valuable, and might otherwise be lost.’ 
Currrorp E, PAGE 
Vice-President, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
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“Our library finds that the published Proceedings of the American Gas Association and its 
Natural Gas Department are among its most useful tools. Engineering, Testing, and Accounting 
departments especially make excellent use of the volumes. Other departments, when concerned 
with fact-findings, are also well served by them. | 

“It seems to us that every gas company should have a set of these Proceedings year by year. 
Without them, the company personnel misses a record of what the industry is doing and is quite 
likely to be spending time and money on studies or research already covered.” 

BERNARD J. MULLANEY 
Vice-Pres., The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
OJ $O7 @ 

“The American Gas Association Proceedings give the experience on pertinent subjects of the 
gas industry’s well qualified members. Consultation and study of the Proceedings can, therefore, 
broaden the knowledge of every member. It is no longer necessary to wait and find out for 
one’s self.” 





F. C. FREEMAN 
President, Providence Gas Company 
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“During these times when every one is scrutinizing carefully the operating expenses, the Pro- 
ceedings of the A. G. A. will give valuable information which will be helpful in analyzing in- 
dividual problems. The Proceedings are an encyclopedia of information covering every phase of 
the gas business.”’ 

Water C. BecksorpD 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 
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“T find the Proceedings enable me to keep posted on the latest and best developments in the 
industry, and feel that they should be available to every progressive gas man.” 
THos. R. WeyYMovuTH 
Vice-President, Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 
a to a 
“The Proceedings bring to us the rich experiences of the foremost men in the gas industry and 
they cannot be recommended too highly for a place in the gas man’s library, whether that library 
be large or small.” 
A. B. Macsetu, President | 
Southern California Gas Company 
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Those Taxless Towns! 


IE DWARD F. McKAY, manager of The Oklahoma 
Utilities Association, in a letter to THE NEw YorK 
Times, under date of August, 1932, gives the facts about 
“Those Taxless Towns That Own Utilities.” His letter 
follows: 

“An item in THE TIMEs under the heading ‘Taxless 
Towns Own Utilities’ quotes the Public Ownership 
League as having reported that sixty-eight towns in the 
United States have no local taxes because of revenues 
from municipally owned utilities. 

“Oklahoma has eighty-three such towns. The state- 
ment that absence of local taxes is due to revenues from 
municipally owned utilities is questionable, since in 
Oklahoma only seventeen of the eighty-three towns 
without local taxes have municipal electric plants, only 
eighteen have municipal distribution of electricity pur- 
chased from utility companies, only two have municipal 
gas service, only one has both municipal gas and electric 
service, while one has both municipal and utility com- 
pany electric service, and forty-two have no municipal 
utility service except water. 

“The chief factor in elimination of local taxes in 
Oklahoma towns is retrenchment in expenditures. Fran- 
chise taxes, occupation taxes, traffic and other fines, and 
miscellaneous sources of revenue supply the needed 
funds. Tax levies and utility service rates are uniformly 
lower in Oklahoma towns with utility company service 
than with municipal utilities.” 
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A. G. A. Convention 
To Emphasize Strength 


Of Industry 


se opportunity will be of- 


fered at the Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of the American Gas As- 


sociation for members to study how — 


the industry has been kept up-to-date 
while passing through the valley of 
business uncertainty. Speakers who 
are intimately acquainted with their 
subjects will tell how the Association 
has pushed its research, striven to 
stimulate better sales practices, ad- 
vanced the study and interpretation of 
statistical information, cooperated in 
the inauguration of improved methods 


in the arts of production and distribu- 
tion, and helped to create new uses 
of gas. Truly it may be said that this 
year’s Convention will point the way 
of how to meet the enlarged demands 
of the public, and reaffirm the indus- 
try’s determination to render more ad- 
equate service. From the Convention, 
it is confidently believed, will emerge 
a platform of preparedness whereupon 
our business will stand ready to con- 
tinue to enlarge its scope of usefulness, 
dedicated to the public service. 

It will be in no sense, however, a 


self-congratulatory convention. There 
are plenty of difficulties in the way of 
the industry. We shall learn how 
some of them have been met and we 
shall consider how others may be met. 
Our troubles will not be played down 
nor magnified but viewed clearly and 
attacked courageously. 

Departments, sections, committees 
and members of the headquarters staff 
are cooperating in an intensive effort 
to bring together a group of speakers 
who will uncover the facts which will 
prove conclusively that the gas indus- 
try is passing through the depression 
with a strength which not only has 
maintained but advanced the use of 
our modern fuel, both in the home 
and in the factory. 

As a matter of economy, the Asso- 
ciation has curtailed the period of the 
convention to three days—October 10, 
11 and 12. Atlantic City, N. J., again 
will be the place of meeting. Business 
sessions will be divided between the 
Traymore, Haddon Hall and the Am- 





Panoramic View of Atlantic City’s Hotel Skyline 
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A. G. A. Officers 





Arthur Hewitt 
Vice-President 


R. W. Gallagher 
President 


bassador hotels. A tentative outline 
of meetings and other events is printed 
herewith. 

As in the past, the railway passenger 
associations in the United States and 
Canada have granted reduced fares 
for the benefit of all members, includ- 
ing dependent members of their famil- 
ies. As usual, reduced rate tickets will 
be sold upon the identification certifi- 
cate plan. Tickets and detailed in- 
formation are being sent from Asso- 
ciation headquarters to all members. 

Besides the reduced railway fares to 
and from Atlantic City, this famous 
New Jersey resort is an attraction in 
itself, a fact well-known to Association 
members who have attended previous 
conventions there. 

In addition to annual A. G. A. 
gatherings, many of America’s great 
national conventions meet more fre- 
quently in Atlantic City than in any 
other place. This is because Atlantic 
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Howard Bruce 
Vice-President 


N. C. McGowen 
Vice-President 


City provides an almost perfect combi- 
nation of accessibility, beauty of nat- 
ural setting and excellence of conven- 
tion facilities—hotels, meeting rooms 
and exhibit halls. 

The people of Atlantic City have 
made it their life-long business to cater 
to the needs of conventions—and they 
know how to do it. Long experience 
has qualified them to cooperate intelli- 
gently to bring success to every phase 
of convention activity—housing, trans- 
portation, business sessions, exhibits, 
publicity, entertainment. 

In brief, Atlantic City has equipped 
itself with the best of convention fa- 
cilities and has developed in its citi- 
zenry a friendly, intelligent attitude 
that will be of tremendous benefit to 
those who attend the A. G. A. Con- 
vention. 

Also in the interest of economy, the 
usual exhibit of appliances and equip- 
ment will be eliminated this year, al- 
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The Traymore, Atlantic City, Where All General Sessions will take place 
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Alexander Forward 
Managing Director 


William J. Welsh 
Treasurer 


though there will be a display of office 
saving devices, held in conjunction 
with sessions of the Accounting Sec- 
tion at Haddon Hall. 

Following are some of the high 
spots which will be found on the en- 
tertainment program, now in the 
course of preparation: 

Monday night, October 10, Hotel 
Traymore—President’s reception and 
dancing to follow first general session. 

Tuesday night, October 11, Hotel 
Traymore—Concert, followed by danc- 
ing. At this time presentation of 
A. G. A. Medals and Awards will be 
made. 

Tuesday afternoon, October 11— 
Ladies tea and card party at hotel to 
be selected. 

Arrangements for golf privileges in 
behalf of A. G. A. members will be 
made with the Seaview and other At- 
lantic City clubs. 

A. H. Thorn, of The People’s Gas 
Light & Coke Company, Chicago, 
again heads the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, as chairman, while W. J. Clark, 
of the Westchester Lighting Company, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., continues as 
honorary chairman. Other members of 
the committee follow: 

R. S. Clarke, Jr., Ruud Manufac- 
turing Company, New York City; 
J. L. Conover, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Company, Newark, N. J.; J. D. 
Creveling, Cities Service Company, 
New ‘York, N. Y.; H. H. Cuthrell, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; W. M. Fowler, Lovekin 
Water Heater Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; R. S. Doull, Consolidated Gas 
Company of N. Y., New York, N. b ie 
Chester Grey, Atlantic City Gas Com- 
pany, Atlantic City, N. J.; W. G. 
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Tentative Schedule “ Events 


At Atlantic City Convention 


 B gorede-aten is presented a tentative schedule of events arranged for 
the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association, 
which will take place at Atlantic City, N. J., October 10, 11 and 12. The 
main registration bureau will be located at the Traymore Hotel, with branch 
registration desks at Haddon Hall and the Ambassador Hotel. The program, 
subject to change, follows: 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 10 
Registration, 9:00 a.m., at: 


Hotel Traymore 
Haddon Hall 
Hotel Ambassador 





Exhibit of Office Labor Saving Devices 


Natural Gas Department Session 
First Accounting Section Session 


Publicity and Advertising Section Session 


First General Session 
Entertainment 


10:00 a.m.—Haddon Hall 
2:00 p.m.—Ambassador 
2:00 p.m.—Haddon Hall 
3:00 p.m.—Ambassador 
8:00 p.m.—Traymore 
10:30 p.m.—Traymore 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11 


Registration, 9:00 a.m., at: 


Hotel Traymore 
Haddon Hall 
Hotel Ambassador 


Second General Session 

Second Accounting Section Session 
First Commercial Section Session 
First Industrial Gas Section Session 
First Technical Section Session 
Entertainment 


10:00 a.m.—Traymore 
2:00 p.m.—Haddon Hall 
2:00 p.m.—Traymore 
2:00 p.m.—Traymore 
2:00 p.m.—Ambassador 
8:00 p.m.—Traymore 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12 


Registration, 9:00 a.m., at: 


Hotel Traymore 
Hotel Ambassador 


Third General Session 
Second Commercial Section Session 


Second Industrial Gas Section Session 


Second Technical Section Session 


10:00 a.m.—Traymore 
2:00 p.m.—Traymore 
2:00 p.m.—Traymore 
2:00 p.m.—Ambassador 








Murfit, Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. A. Nor- 
man, General Office Equipment Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y.; I. W. 
Peffly, American Stove Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Earl W. Roberts, 
Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Special effort is being made to cre- 
ate a spirit of informality at all busi- 
hess sessions this year with the belief 
that this will induce more and freer 
discussion of the papers to be pre- 
sented, and permit more intimate con- 
tacts between members. 


While a general picture of prevail- 
ing and future conditions of the indus- 
try will be offered at the general ses- 
sions, speakers will go into greater de- 
tail at the departmental and sectional 
meetings. 


Natural Gas Department 
Before the Natural Gas Department 
will be presented a report on the cul- 
mination of several years’ research 
work which has been conducted by the 
Main Technical and Research Com- 
mittee. The Pipe Line Flow Sub- 
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Committee has completed a detailed 
report on its findings and is now en- 
gaged in condensing this report in 
code book form. The Sub-Committee 
on Gas Well Deliveries will also make 
its final report. The Sub-Committee 
on Gas Measurement has still some 
more research to do but this should 
be completed before the Convention. 
The program for the annual meeting is 
being lined up and addresses on sub- 
jects of vital interest to the industry 
will be given by prominent leaders. 


Accounting Section 
The Accounting Section’s Commit- 
tee on Mechanical Office Equipment 
will present a report replete in pos- 
sible economies in billing procedures, 
“wrinkles,” and short-cuts that save 
the pennies which, added together, 
make big savings in operation. 
That difficult subject of ‘‘Collec- 
tions” will be thoroughly discussed. 
“Customer Relations as Affected by 
Change to Mixed Gases’ will be a 
most timely subject for companies that 
may soon have to meet this problem. 


The Commercial Section 


“Competition and What to Do 
About It’’ will be the general theme of 
two meetings to be held by the Com- 
mercial Section. Both sessions will 
take place in the Rose Room at the 
Traymore; the first at 2 p.m., Tues- 
day, October 11, and the second the 
following day at the same hour and 
place. 


Industrial Gas Section 

The theme of the two-day session 
of the Industrial Gas Section will be 
sales promotion. Recognizing the im- 
portant part which research plays in 
the promotion of the use of gas in in- 
dustrial fields, a comprehensive paper 
on that subject will be presented. 

The subject of competition from 
other fuels will be covered in an ad- 
dress by a prominent utility executive. 

The Industrial Gas Section will at- 
tempt an innovation this year in hold- 
ing a round-table sales conference in 
place of a formal session and at this 
conference intimate discussion will be 
had on the subject of sales methods. 

Also, in view of the peculiar inter- 
est in the hotel and -restaurant mar- 
ket, a good portion of the discussion 
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Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, which will house exhibit of Office Labor Saving Devices 


at this conference will be the hotel 
and restaurant sales problems. 


Publicity and Advertising Section 

Several prominent figures from 
within and without the gas industry 
will address the meeting of the Public- 
ity and Advertising Section upon 
timely angles of utility advertising, pro- 
motional work and general publicity. 
This meeting will take place Monday 
afternoon, October 13, in the Japanese 
room at the Ambassador Hotel. 


Technical Section 
The Technical Section will sum- 
marize the results of its three-year re- 





search in pipe joints. A prominent 
distribution engineer will supplement 
this with the story of pipe-joint prac- 
tice as he sees it. 

A subject of growing importance— 
“Appliance Servicing’”—will be intro- 
duced from the distribution engineer's 
viewpoint, and it is hoped will be 
jointly discussed with representatives 
of the Commercial Section whose com- 
mittee has made a thorough study of 
this subject. 

Gum problems, recent developments 
in purging apparatus, the latest innova- 
tions in gas production, and gas condi- 
tioning,—all will reflect the care with 
which our committees have kept in 


The Ambassador, Atlantic City, which will be scene of departmental and sectional meetings 
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touch with the progress of the last 
year. 

These are but the high lights of the 
thought and care that is being be. 
stowed on preparing the program of 
this year’s convention. 


Gas in a State Capitol 


HE new $5,000,000 Louisiana State 

Capitol Building, at Baton Rouge, tow- 
ering over the city and visible for miles, is 
symbolic of a new era in Louisiana’s his- 
tory, is thirty-three stories high and is the 
tallest in the South. 

In the basement of the Capitol are press 
rooms, store rooms, a library, telegraph of- 
fice, post office, cafeteria, dining room and 
kitchen. Four hotel-size Majestic gas 
ranges and a gas-fired grill and salamander 
will be used for cooking. Steam dish- 
washers, warming tables, electric refriger- 
ators, and numerous small appliances are 
an important part of the modern culinary 
equipment. 

Directly under the basement is the sub- 
cellar in which are located all the me- 
chanical equipment and the heating plant. 
The equipment installed in the basement 
is used not only for heating the building, 
but also for furnishing steam for the kitchen 
and for heating water. The heating plant 
is equipped with four boilers; three 250- 
horsepower low-pressure Kewanee boilers 
and one 50-horsepower high-pressure Ke- 
wanee boiler, all four boilers being of the 
fire box type. Gas from a 4-in. high-pres- 
sure line is metered at 8-oz. pressure and 
fed to the boiler burners at 4-oz. pressure. 
Each of the boilers is fired by two en- 
trained combustion burners. Each of these 
burners fires against a vertical checkered 
baffle wall placed at a 60° angle with the 
direction of the flame. This baffling ar- 
rangement diverts the flame from each 
burner toward the center of the furnace and 
serves as an excellent refractory. 

The control equipment consists of Mer- 
coid bell-ringing low-water cut-offs and 
boiler fuel regulators. These regulators 
hold the steam pressure in the 15-lb. range 
on the 250-horsepower boilers and in the 
100-Ib. range on the 50-horsepower boiler. 
The flue damper and primary air supply to 
the burners are adjusted manually. Each 
of the boilers is equipped with an indi- 
cating draft gauge and flue gas temperature 
thermometer. A CO; recorder is connected 
sO as to indicate the combustion condition 
of each boiler while in operation. 

The radiation in the building totals 22, 
000 sq.ft.; 15,700 sq.ft. of cast-iron radia- 
tors and 7,100 sq.ft. of radiation. This 
radiation is operated in conjunction with a 
ventilation system installed in the Legis- 
lative Chambers of the Memorial Hall. Be- 
sides purifying the air, this system will 
warm and humidify the air in the winter 
time, and cool and dehumidify it in sum- 
mer. 
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Manufacturers To Hear 
Plans of Gas Range 
Advertising Program 


HEN the annual conference of 

the Manufacturers Section takes 
place at the Netheral Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, September 29 
and 30, one of the outstanding topics 
to be presented for discussion will be 
the decision last month to inaugurate 
the six million dollar gas range 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign. The agency contract for this 
undertaking has been awarded to the 
Campbell-Ewald Company. 

This advertising program is being 
financed by the range manufacturers 
under the auspices of the Manufac- 
turers Section through a committee 
headed by John A. Fry, of Detroit, 
Mich., and has been officially endorsed 
by the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

A substantial portion of the appro- 
priation will be used in daily news- 
papers, as well as a comprehensive 
schedule in national media, to effec- 
tively tie-in the nation-wide campaign 
with intensive merchandising and co- 
operative sales efforts of all gas ap- 
pliance dealers and operating gas com- 
panies. 

Commenting on this campaign, 
President R. W. Gallagher declared 
“The step taken by the gas range man- 
ufacturers not only evidences a re- 
matkable degree of courage and con- 
fidence and bespeaks an unusual 
Opportunity for gas industry improve- 
ment, but it likewise should have a 
healthy and stimulating effect on the 
general industrial situation.” 

Before the selection of the agency 
was agreed upon, groundwork for the 
campaign was laid by a special com- 
mittee of the manufacturers. This 
committee, which will continue to 
work in cooperation with the agency, 
besides Mr. Fry, consists of Philip 
O. Deitsch, New York; David F. 
Kahn, Hamilton, Ohio, and W. Frank 
Roberts, Baltimore, Md. 


“The theme of the campaign,” ex- 
plained Mr. Deitsch, “will revolve 
around the preeminence of the gas 
range as the most economic, speediest 
and efficient modern cooking device, 
its automatic time and heat control fea- 
tures, as well as its attractive contribu- 
tion to the modern American home.” 

All manufacturers of gas appliances 
and equipment have been earnestly 
urged to attend this conference, which 
will provide an opportunity for inti- 
mate discussions of plans to advance 
development for the future guidance 
and mutual benefit of each. 

Commenting on the meeting, under 
the caption, ““A Responsibility and Op- 
portunity,” Gas Age-Record said: 

“Any manufacturer of gas appli- 
ances or apparatus who fails to attend 
this meeting will not only be shrink- 
ing from a clear-cut responsibility, but 
will also be robbing himself of a 
splendid opportunity for advancement 
of his own interests, and the interests 
of the industry, along further cooper- 
ative lines.” 


Following is a tentative outline of 
the program arranged for the Cincin- 
nati conference: 


GENERAL SESSION—MORNING 


September 29 
Call to Order. 
Chairman, David F. Kahn. 


Address of Welcome. 
Mayor Russell Wilson, of Cincinnati. 


Response and Annual Address. 
Chairman Kahn. 


“What Progress Has Been Made in Our 
New Work. What Suggestions for 
1932-33 Program?” 

Philip O. Deitsch, manager of group ac- 
tivities. 

Secretary’s Report. 

C. W. Berghorn. 


“Your New Program as it Affects the En- 
tire Gas Industry.” 
Alexander Forward, Managing Director, 
American Gas Association. 
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“Self Regulation in . Business vs. Govern- 
mental Intervention.” 
Merle Thorpe, Editor, Nation’s Business. 
“Range Manufacturers’ Cooperative Adver- 
tising Campaign and How It Will Af- 
fect the Industry.” 

John A. Fry, chairman, Manufacturers’ 
National Advertising Committee. 
“Cross Licensing of Patents and Its Pur- 

poses.” 
Paul Tappan, chairman Patents Com- 
mittee, Range Division. 
“What Progress on Statistical Compilation 
Has Been Made.” 
Paul Ryan, statistician, American Gas As- 
sociation. 
Report of Nominating Committee for Gen- 
eral Sectional Nominations. 
E. S. Dickey, Chairman. 
(Definite election of officers to be later 
confirmed by Sectional Meeting in At- 
lantic City in conformity with by-laws). 


GENERAL SESSION—AFTERNOON 
September 29 
Joint Luncheon all Divisions. 
Address: 
“Continuity of Effort an Essential Element 
Toward Trade Association Success.” 
R. W. Gallagher, President, A. G. A. 
Recess. 
Afternoon will be devoted to Committee 
sessions and recreational features in which 
members desire to participate. 


RANGE DIVISION 
10 a.M., September 30 
W. Frank Roberts, Chairman. 
Wendell Smith, Vice-Chairman. 
Call to Order by the Chairman. 
Review of Division’s Activities—Chairman. 
Report of Cross Licensing of Patents Com- 
mittee. 
P. R. Tappan, chairman. 
Discussion. 
Report of Advertising Committee. 
John A. Fry, Chairman. 
Discussion. 
Review of Standards of Practice. 
Philip O. Deitsch, Manager of Group Ac- 
tivities. 
Discussion. 
Report of Nominating Committee and Elec- 
tion of Officers. 
New Business. 


Adjournment. 
(Continued on page 401) 
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Prince of Wales Points 


To Work of 


British Gas Men 


DDRESS- 
ING the 
International 
Congress on 
Commercial Edu- 
cation, in Lon- 
don, July 29, the 
Prince of Wales 
referred to two 
British gas men 
who are well- 
known in Amer- 
ica. Sir David Milne-Watson has 
been a frequent visitor and made the 
first trans-Atlantic speech when he 
addressed the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Convention, at Atlantic City, 
N. J., in 1929, by telephone from 
London. Sir Francis Goodenough 
was an honored guest of the A. G. A. 
and speaker at the 1931 Convention. 

The Prince said, in part: 

“The urgent task for the world is 
to bring about the adjustments neces- 
sary to bring consumption and pro- 
duction into proper relationship— 
not a simple, not an easy, but quite 
a possible task, which I am glad to 
think this conference will in some 
measure render less difficult. The 
problem is largely one of distribu- 
tion, using the term in its broadest 
sense, and it is much to the good that 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce has recently set up an interna- 
tional committee on distribution to 
deal with it. That the lessons of this 
conference of ours that is now com- 
ing to its close will not be lost sight 
of by that committee on distribu- 
tion is fortunately ensured by the 
fact that the International Chamber 
asked this country to nominate the 
chairman, whose business it would 
be to conduct the international in- 
quiry into distribution, and the Brit- 
ish Committee of the Chamber asked 
Sir Francis Goodenough to under- 





Prince of Wales 





take the job, in which we wish him 
all the ‘power to his elbow’ that he 
will need. 

“The study and organization of dis- 
tribution is the particular business of 
those engaged in commerce; and the 
growing importance of the problems of 
distribution makes more urgent and 
important than ever the skilful and 
scientific conduct of commerce. I have 
said enough to my fellow-countrymen 
on past occasions as to the need for 
high efficiency in commerce in a ‘‘na- 
tion of shopkeepers” for it to be un- 
necessary to do more to-day than refer 
to that point in passing on to its corol- 
lary—namely, 
that a need for 
high efficiency in 
commerce entails 
the provision of 
sound, adequate, 
carefully planned 
education for 
commerce, not 
only before em- 
ployment but sub- 
sequently during 

Sir Francis employment. 
Goodenough Much _=e attention 
has been paid to 
this subject in this country during 
the past two or three years. Grow- 
ing attention, I am glad to know, is 
being paid to it throughout these 
islands by educationists, by parents, 
and by employers, the three essential 
partners who must work together if 
education and commerce are to co- 
operate successfully to the desired 
end. 

“I am particularly glad to see the 
universities so strongly represented 
among the supporters of this Congress, 
for it is of great importance that they 
should, each in their own way, take 
into account the fact that an increasing 
number of graduates are making—and 
I hope still more will make—commerce 
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their profession, and are seeking to fit 
themselves thoroughly for leadership 
in business. I am not suggesting how 
best this can be done during school 
and college days; but I am suggesting 
that those universities that fully recog- 
nize their responsibilities in this vital 
matter will be able to contribute largely 
to the welfare of this country. Further, 
at the risk of repeating myself, I would 
once more earnestly beg those at the 
head of commercial undertakings in 
this and in every other country not to 
forget the value to business of trained 
intelligence and of training for leader- 
ship. 

“I know that many of you already 
fully appreciate this. The President 
of this Congress, for example, Sir 
David Milne-Watson, is well known to 
be in the front rank of those employers 
who give practical evidence of their 
belief in the value of trained intelli- 
gence; and there are others of like 
mind and deed in this audience and 
elsewhere up and down the country. 


E. R. Acker Named Head of 
Central Hudson Corp. 


R. ACKER 
@ has been 
named president and 
general manager of 
the Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric 
Corporation, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding the late T. 
R. Beal. Harris E. 
Dexter, formerly as- 
sistant commercial 
manager, has been 
elevated to the post 
of general commer- 
cial manager, succeeding Mr. Acker. 

Mr. Acker is an active member of the 
American Gas Association. Last year he 
served as chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion and now is a member of the Advisory 
Council. 


E. R. Acker 
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Recent Trends and Developments 
In the Use of Industrial Gas’ 


PROPOSE “A Goal for Industrial 
Gas,—To Supply the Heat Used 
in Industry; Satisfactorily, Economi- 
cally, and with Correct Technique.” 
To attain this goal, or to partially 
attain it, of course involves the in- 
telligent cooperation of many phases 
of the utility business. Among these 
phases are rates, advertising, sales en- 
gineering, research and development, 
and management. The rate situation 
will always be a local matter, and 
depends, among other things, upon 
the local cost of materials, labor, etc. 
Advertising is an art that is well 
known to specialists within our in- 
dustry, as well as to many experts 
who are not connected with utilities, 
and it can be utilized along well- 
defined lines, the extent to which it 
is utilized being dictated solely by 
business judgment. 

Sales engineering can and is being 
employed in an effective manner, it 
being the duty of sales engineering 
to follow up advertising and promo- 
tional work and to actually introduce 
to our customers the results of re- 
search and development. 


Research and development must 


of necessity be the pioneers in mov- 
ing toward the goal I have men- 
tioned. They are the starting points 
from which the other effective ad- 
juncts in our campaign to supply the 
heat used in industry must proceed. 
Not only is research and develop- 
ment the starting point for every 
new movement to invade a particular 
realm of industrial heating, but it is 
the one sure basis for improving the 
technique of application that will 
assure us the retention of existing 
loads on a basis so sound that bally- 
hoo or temporarily upset price condi- 
tions will not be the cause of our 
losing some of the loads we now en- 
joy. 

That is the light in which research 
and development should be viewed. 
They are the starting point from 





* Address before the Wisconsin Utilities As- 
Sociation, Eau Claire, Wis., August 26, 1932. 


By Eugene D. Milener 


Industrial Research Representative 
American Gas Association 


which new technique, new processes 
and new equipment spring, thereby 
giving the forces of advertising, 
sales, engineering and management 
something with which to work; but 
at the same time, research and develop- 
ment are the bulwark upon which 
these same forces must fall back when 
conditions entirely beyond their con- 
trol threaten to nullify the best efforts 
of these forces. Research and develop- 
ment are the shock troops of our in- 
dustry and at the same time they are 
the lines of last defense when things 
are really turning badly against us. 


Industry Follows Well-Laid Plan 


Times have recently turned against 
all business, but at the same time we 
have had as great a need for new 
heating processes and new equip- 
ment as we have ever had. Let us, 
therefore, consider what the last year 
has brought forth in the way of basic 
improvements in industrial gas utili- 
zation and knowledge, and what new 
equipment has been developed as a 
result. 

First let me say that the extended 
business depression has not halted 
the gencral improvement in indus- 
trial gas utilization. In fact, I sup- 
pose it would be safe to say that 
advancement has been as great and as 
widespread as it has been during any 
similar period in the past. Either 
the depression, or an unleashing of 
pent-up plans to improve the stand- 
ing of their fuels, has caused our 
competitors to make remarkable ad- 
vances in their technique and equip- 
ment. Consciously or unconsciously 
this has been a spur to our own in- 
dustry. But that is only one phase 
of the matter. 

The gas industry has for over five 
years been pursuing a well-laid plan 
to fortify and extend the use of in- 
dustrial gas and that plan, although 


it is flexible enough to meet chang- 
ing conditions, has been rigidly ad- 
hered to. The combination of fol- 
lowing a well-defined plan on the 
one hand, and meeting emergency 
competitive conditions on the other, 
has produced results, as a review of 
industrial utilization matters will 
show. 

I wish that it were possible for all 
of you to see the new things that 
are on the drawing boards, or in the 
laboratories, or in the experimental 
shops, or being actually tried out in 
the field up against the acid test of 
commercial adaptability. If it were 
possible for you to do so, I am sure 
you would share with me the pleas- 
ure of surmising what industrial 
heating will be like two, five and ten 
years hence, and feeling with me the 
thrill of being confident that gas will 
not only be doing its present jobs 
better but will be doing many other 
jobs to which, in the past, it has been 
a total stranger. 

Our business is going to grow by 
leaps-and-bounds, not only because 
business in general will expand but 
because the percentage of the entire 
industrial and commercial heating 
load carried by gas will steadily grow 
larger. Never forget one point, and 
that is that every basic trend in fac- 
tory operation is toward a greater 
and freer use of energy supplies and 
services that come from a central, 
outside source and are distributed 
and utilized automatically. Ameri- 
can factories have advanced to their 
present state of efficiency because 
they have energetically followed that 
trend. It is my belief that the big 
growth in industrial gas has been 
due to that trend and that it will speed 
future growth even more. Gas is 
the cheapest source of energy that 
can be delivered and used automati- 
cally, and if that cheapest source of 
automatically delivered energy is 
properly used, we will see our busi- 
ness steadily grow. 

During the last year, scientific re- 








search has cleared up a number of 
unknown or disputed matters that 
have a bearing on the use of indus- 
trial gas. Technical research and de- 
velopment have brought forth a 
number of new uses for gas and 
have basically improved many others. 
By the very nature of things, it gen- 
erally takes quite a while for any 
new processes or equipment to get 
into regular use in any number of 
factories, and that has been particu- 
larly so during the past year when 
concerns have been making every ef- 
fort to keep their expenditures for 
new equipment to the absolute min- 
imum. 


Much Learned About Forging 

Before discussing the details of 
some recent industrial gas develop- 
ments, let me point out that the tech- 
nique has progressed all down the 
line. In other words, gas has more 
than held its own in the heavy heat- 
ing fields, but at the same time it has 
again and again proven its ability 
to satisfactorily do a job when deli- 
cacy and refinement of operation are 
the chief requirements. Take two 
extremes for example. The quantity 
production of safety razor blades and 
the quantity production of alloy steel 
forgings. One product is almost in 
the class of making scientific instru- 
ments or jewelry. The other consists 
of making large and strong parts for 
automobiles, tractors and other ma- 
chines. The new, thin razor blades 
are harder to make than the old ones 
were. They must be hard and sharp 
on the edges, but at the same time 
they must be soft and flexible down 
the center so that they will bend to the 
shape of the holder. A new process 
built around the use: of gas heat pro- 
duces blades at a faster rate and heat 
treats the edges and center as required. 
In the accuracy and delicateness re- 
quired and considering the immense 
quantities in which they are produced, 
probably no other modern product 
surpasses the safety razor blade. In 
the new process, gas heat is used ex- 
clusively and is applied with that 
fineness of touch and control that is 
a remarkable demonstration of its 
ability to successfully meet the most 
exacting requirements of industry. 
No one need fear that gas must give 
way to other means of heating when 
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the need for refined application is 
paramount. 

A lot has been learned in the last 
few years about forging. It has been 
lifted from one of the crudest of 
metallurgical crafts to a highly de- 
veloped art. The gas industry, 
through research sponsored by the 
Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, and conducted largely in the 
Middle West, has contributed in no 
small manner to this recent rejuvena- 
tion of one of the oldest of the me- 
chanic trades. In addition to the im- 
portant scientific contributions the 
gas industry has made to the metal- 
lurgy of forging, there has been de- 
veloped a new tool for heating forg- 
ings with gas—‘Diffusion Flame 
Blanketed Gas Forging.” In diffu- 
sion flame forging the metallurgical 
qualities of the steel can be retained 
through keeping the steel billets sub- 
merged in a gas blanket, and intense 
radiant heat from the diffusion flame 
itself, mark that from the flame itself 
and not from the heated walls of the 
forge, penetrates the blanket and 
heats the billets. Amazing rates of 
heating are attainable as well as a 
complete absence of scaling and other 
undesirable effects on the steel. This 
development has put gas right into 
the picture in the newer press forg- 
ing operations and has given it a 
new lease on life in high-grade ham- 
mer forging work. Among the rep- 
resentative plants in which initial in- 
stallations have been made are: 

Cleveland Hardware Co., Pitts- 
burgh Forge Co., Budd Wheel Co., 
Ford Motor Co., Chrysler Corp., 
Spencer Mfg. Co., Spicer Mfg. Co., 
Canton Drop Forge Co. 

Another extremely interesting ad- 
vance in the use of industrial gas is 
in metal cutting. Let us consider 
the shipyards. While American ship- 
yards have been very busy building 
freighters and passenger liners—in- 
cidentally the Manhattan, the largest 
ship ever launched in this country 
was just recently put into service— 
the cutting up of old ships goes on 
relentlessly. Some yards have quit 
building entirely and are devoted ex- 
clusively to cutting old ships into 
scrap. Metal cutting with gas reached 
its spectacular peak this year with 
successful cutting of 12-inch armor 
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plate on old war vessels after the 
best navy bombers had done their 
best to blow them to pieces from the 
air. Gas cutting licked acetylene on 
every count; fuel cost, oxygen con- 
sumption, speed and thinness of cut. 
Now I realize very few gas com- 
panies have customers who are “used 
ship” dealers and who always have 
on hand an assorted supply of nice 
battleships, freighters and ocean 
liners ready to be cut up like paper 
dolls. But I dare say every company 
has in its territory a number of used 
car dealers who cut up old automo- 
biles in the same way. Gas torches 
have been perfected for this, and for 
other general shop purposes, and 
several very successful installations 
have been made. I commend this 
use of gas to every gas company. 


Continuous Carburizing Machine 

I think that as business picks up 
and production increases there will 
be a steady increase in the use of 
mass production methods. This, of 
course, involves tying in the heating 
operations mechanically with the 
other straight line manufacturing 
operations. Much has been accom- 
plished during the last year or two 
toward making gas heating auto- 
matic, mechanical and continuous. 
New controls have been devised that 
are accurate and reliable in the ex- 
treme. They work with a precision 
that in days gone by was not con- 
sidered necessary. Perfect control is 
the first requirement of applying 
heat energy to continuous produc- 
tion. 

Among the notable examples of 
new processes that during the past 
year have gotten through the re- 
search stage and have been devel- 
oped along continuous production 
lines to the point where initial fac- 
tory installations have been made is, 
first, a continuous carburizing ma- 
chine which eliminates the use of the 
carburizing material previously em- 
ployed. The operation of this ma- 
chine is unique in that the material 
to be processed is carried through 4 
locking device heating chamber and 
out through another lock. The gase- 
ous atmosphere in the heating cham- 
ber is controlled to give any desired 
result. In the opinion of some gas 
men, this is probably the first sound 
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answer to electrical competition in 
this particular continuous operation. 

The second is continuous brass 
strip bright annealing. This is a 
result of A. G. A. research that 
started from the ground up and 
which went through many trials and 
tribulations before factory results 
could be pointed to. However, the 
combined chemical and metallurgical 
research was sound, and the process 
is now producing bright brass on a 
continuous basis. 


Gas is Cheapest Energy 


Not only do these gas heating ma- 
chines fit in with the most advanced 
high-speed production methods, but 
the processes they interpret represent 
that growing array of industrial heat- 
ing processes whereby suitable at- 
mospheres are put to useful work. 
Time was when gas men were afraid 
of atmospheres, particularly those 
that are produced when gas is burned. 
But that day is passing because re- 
search has pointed the way to syn- 
thetize these atmospheres so that 
they are distinct helps in producing 
the quality of product we want. Our 
good friends, the electric heating 
men, are beginning to recognize that, 
too, because I notice that to an in- 
creasing extent good electric fur- 
maces are being judged by the kind 
of gas burners they have on them. 

Where does gas stand in this rap- 
idly growing industry called air con- 
ditioning? Do we have a future 
there or don’t we? I think we do 
and I'll tell you why. The raw ma- 
terials for manufacturing conditioned 
air are water and energy. Water can 
be used and discharged in the sewer 
or it can be used over and over again. 
That depends upon the price. Energy 
is used first for blowers, and that 
means electric energy. Energy is 
used in the largest quantities, how- 
ever, for dehydrating and cooling. 
That means either gas heat energy, 
electric power energy or energy de- 
livered in the form of steam or in the 
form of melting ice. 

Gas is the cheapest form in which 
energy can be delivered and used 
automatically and therefore I believe 
it will play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in all forms of air condi- 
tioning, both winter and summer. 

For industrial uses let us consider 


the two hardest jobs of air condition- 
ing—dehumidifying and cooling. Re- 
search and development during the 
last two years have produced ways 
of doing these with gas heat energy 
and has made equipment available to 
a limited extent. If you have a de- 
humidifying job to do—and there 
are many factories that can put de- 
humidified air to use—you can now 
do that job with gas no matter what 
the size of the job. This can be done 
most efficiently by direct adsorption 
using materials with intense capillary 
attraction, such as Silica Gel, the heat 
energy being used to later reactivate 
the material by driving off the ad- 
sorbed moisture. Among the indus- 
tries now using the process are chem- 
ical manufacturers, telephone cable 
plants, textile plants, hospitals, dry 
ice plants and telephone exchanges 
for protecting the delicate automatic 
switching mechanism. As the cost of 
equipment comes down, and the ad- 
vantages to industry of a freer use of 
dehumidified air become better real- 
ized, we can look for a sizable indus- 
trial gas load from this source. 

Modified refrigeration capable of 
producing temperatures as low as 
38° F. is now available in practi- 
cally all commercial sizes through 
the adaptation of the steam jet re- 
frigeration principle to gas. There 
are many instances where this can be 
used to advantage, such as for chill- 
ing chocolate dipping rooms and the 
operating cost should as a rule place 
gas in a very favorable competitive 
position. 

In the commercial field gas equip- 
ment has been developed that will 
condition the air the year round in 
stores, shops and other places. The 
advantage over summer ait-condi- 
tioning with power lies in the fact 
that less water is used and it is pos- 
sible to get any desired relative hu- 
midity regardless of the temperature 
desired. With power air-condition- 
ing, the degree of relative humidity 
is usually an incidental by-product of 
the temperature, and in practice gen- 
erally results in operating with ex- 
cessive chilliness. 

In passing, you will be interested 
in knowing that for residences com- 
plete gas-operated summer air-condi- 
tioning equipment has been devel- 
oped and a number of installations 
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are operating this summer. There 
are two methods that have been de- 
veloped, the direct dehumidification 
method and the modified refrigera- 
tion method. But the point I par- 
ticularly want to lay emphasis on is 
that, with these gas-operated summer 
air-conditioners, the entire house can 
be taken care of through the same ducts 
that are used for heating in the win- 
ter, and at a cost that at the present 
time looks like not over half the cost 
of doing the same job with electricity 
or ice. And look what a Santa Claus 
it is to our load factor! Ask the 
boys ’way down South. They know. 


New Design for Glass Tanks 

A little while ago I mentioned 
how diffusion flame combustion had 
been developed for advanced forging 
practice. It looks as though that is 
only a beginning. Already diffusion 
flames are being applied to other 
high temperature industrial heating 
operations where a radiant flame fits 
in better than harsh, short blue 
flames. This will not stop, I believe, 
until we go all the way up to heat- 
ing open hearth furnaces. 

One of these developments, based 
on diffusion flame combustion, re- 
lates to an entirely new design for 
gas-fired glass tanks which attains 
some revolutionary results. The pre- 
liminary figures show an increase in 
capacity of from 30 per cent to 60 
per cent, with a reduction in fuel 
consumption ranging from 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent. A further credit 
to the process is obtained from an 
improved control which makes pos- 
sible the production of 92 per cent 
to 96 per cent (present average 85 
per cent) perfect glass. The devel- 
opment of this process will have an 
important influence on the relation 
of gas to glass production and will 
materially increase its value from the 
viewpoint of the glass manufacturer. 

I have confined most of my re- 
marks to calling your attention to 
some of the new things in industrial 
gas utilization that are reaching the 
commercial or semi-commercial stage. 
Among the newer uses for gas, I 
would like to mention annealing 
copper in steam atmospheres, the 
steaming unit being built in as an 
integral part of the furnace; utiliza- 
tion of waste heat in boilers for fur- 
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nishing process steam, and gas fur- 
naces for brass forging where the 
atmosphere control is very important. 

Industrial gas is growing. It has 
grown in volume over every period 
of years and it is growing as an en- 
gineering profession. In order to 
help steer this growth along sound 
lines and to provide uniformity of 
terms in specifications and in the lit- 
erature, the Committee on Industrial 
Gas Research has had prepared a 
Uniform Nomenclature for High Tem- 
perature Combustion Systems. This 
nomenclature has been out for com- 
ments for about six months and it 
is planned to have it ready for final 
publication before the year is up. Of 
course, provision for amendment or 
expansion has been provided. 

The Research Committee is well 
on with its program to conduct the 
necessary research in general matters 
that affect industrial gas utilization 
but which for some reason or an- 
other have never before been run 
down to the point that they should 
have been. Also matters that present 


themselves due to new industrial 
conditions are coming to the fore. 
Among the projects in this category 
that have been completed and re- 
ported on are the “Heat Treatment 
of Steel at Forging Temperatures,” 
“The Application of Heat to Core 
Baking,” “The Application of Heat 
to Bread Baking” and “The Decar- 
burization of Steel at Heat Treating 
Temperatures.” Among similar proj- 
ects that are now being run down by 
the committee are “Scaling of Steel 
at Heat Treating Temperatures,” 
“The Application of Gas Heat to 
Short Cycle Malleableizing,” “Burn- 
ing Gas with Preheated Air,” “The 
Elimination of Noises in Industrial 
Gas Burners,” ‘The Determination 
of Combustion Space Requirements 
in High Temperature Gas Furnaces” 
and “The Application of Direct Gas 
Firing to Ceramics,” including both 
glazed bisque ware and sheet steel 
enamel. The completion of these 
projects will greatly help to fortify 
manufactured and natural gas for in- 
dustrial heating. 
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What of the future? We know 
that new and improved processes 
for using gas will continue to de- 
velop and that suitable interpretative 
equipment will follow. The Research 
Committee, on behalf of the indus- 
try, is contantly projecting plans for 
new research and development. Of 
the number of worthy projects con- 
sidered, it is frequently quite diffi- 
cult to select those that should be 
actively sponsored financially by the 
industry as a whole. All of you who 
are interested in the healthy growth 
of the industrial gas load can be of 
real assistance if you will give the 
Research Committee the advantage 
of your observations and thoughts, 
and keep it informed along what 
course you think industrial gas re- 
search and development should be 
directed. In that way everyone can 
contribute toward that—‘‘Goal for 
Industrial Gas,—To Supply the Heat 


Used in Industry; Satisfactorily, 
Economically, and with Correct 
Technique.” 





Novel Window Display 





Here is shown a novelty for a gas sales window display. The two pictures indicate the action of many discs which produce motion. This 

device was imported from England and introduced for the first time in this country by the Consolidated Gas Company of New York. Each 

dise revolves in alternate direction for a period of twenty seconds when all are in place again. The jumbled illusion that greets the eye 

of the window shopper, according to Raymond M. Martin, director of display of the Consolidated, has proven attractive and has held the 
attention of thousands of spectators 
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Gas In the 


Automats 


By J. B. Nealey 


American Gas Association 


| Ryprierong ghar of food prep- 
aration is where the chain 
restaurant system commences to come 
into its own. Of course the individual 
units must be grouped within a com- 
paratively small territory and frequent 
deliveries are necessary to assure fresh- 
ness. This program lifts the restau- 
rant business onto a mass production 
basis with the usual resultant saving 
in labor, equipment, fuel, etc., etc. 

This is the accomplishment of the 
Horn & Hardart Company which 
serves a huge aggregate of people daily 
in two cities. In New York City this 
concern operates forty-one finely ap- 
pointed and strategically located res- 
taurants, principally of the Automat- 
Cafeteria and sandwich shop type, and 
to these more than 250,000 individuals 
come every day. Another Automat is 
under construction. The number of 
restaurants operated in Philadelphia is 
forty-seven with a corresponding in- 
crease in patronage. This concern has 
more recently expanded to include the 
retail food business. It has built and 
now operates fifteen retail shops in 
New York City selling cooked foods, 
breads, sweet goods, etc., and twenty- 
eight similar shops in Philadelphia. 

The Automat, which originated and 
still is unique with the Horn & Hard- 
art Company, consists of rows of 
lighted compartments in partitions fac- 
ing the restaurant proper. Each com- 
partment contains an article of food 
which may be seen by the patrons, 
through glass doors which open when 
the proper number of nickles are in- 
serted. 

Between these partitions and the 
walls are aisles for the movement of 
attendants who keep the compartments 
teplenished. Coins inserted in the 
slots of empty compartments are auto- 
matically returned to the purchaser as 
are coins of the wrong size (such as a 
dime) or counterfeits. 

The operating mechanism may be 


regulated to open the compartment 
doors upon the insertion of 1, 2, 3 or 
4 nickles. Beverages are dispensed 
from heated or refrigerated urns which 
deliver exactly one cup or glass full 
when the coin is inserted. The vari- 
ous compartments containing hot foods 
ate heated by gas and those for ice 
cream and cold foods are refrigerated. 

The Automatic-Cafeteria is a Res- 
taurant which combines the self-service 
of the Automat and steam tables from 
which attendants serve foods. 

Some idea as to the service rendered 
by these restaurants can be had from 
the fact that the customer has the 
choice of at least 150 different kinds 
of entrees (meats, fish, etc.) during 
the week, and that twelve kinds of 
rolls and bread, fifteen different kinds 
of pies, fifty desserts and all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables in season, are 
available at all times. 

The restaurants in New York are 
served from a central commissary, lo- 
cated on Eleventh Avenue at 50th 
Street, where practically all of the food 
is prepared and cooked. Five separate 
deliveries are made from the commis- 
sary to each of the restaurants insuring 
freshness, and twenty-five trucks are 
required for these deliveties., The com- 
missary is housed in a large four-story 
brick building of modern construction, 
scrupulously clean throughout. Increase 
in business made it necessary to erect 
an addition to this building two years 
ago. This consisted of a four-story 
steel building 100 x 125 feet. 

Philadelphia has a similar commis- 
sary a little larger than the one in 
New York. In the New York com- 
missaty ate produced, every day, nearly 
6,000 three-pound loaves of bread, 
12,000 pies, 2,000 layer cakes, 112,000 
rolls, 70,000 cup cakes, 24,000 crul- 
lers,18,000 coffee cakes, 36,000 muf- 
fins, 14,000 tea biscuits and many other 
bakery products. In other depart- 
ments soups, vegetables, fruits, etc., 
are prepared while in still another sec- 
tion more than fifty tons of meats and 
hundreds of chickens are cooked daily. 

In the vegetable department seven 
motor-driven, carborundum lines ma- 
chines remove the peel from more than 
200 bags of potatoes daily, the force 
being centrifugal and thé'attion abra- 
sive. More than 12,000 apples for 
baking are sent from here to the res- 
taurants each day. 
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Gas-fired traveling bake or roast ovens 
for meats 


The pie section is equipped with a 
Colborne pie machine, with a capacity 
of 1,600 pies.an hour to which is at- 
tached an automatic filler invented and 
patented by the Horn & Hardart 
Company, which deposits the exact 
quantity of filling in each pie, as it 
moves past. There is also a second ma- 
chine of smaller size. 

A large gas-fired traveling oven, 
sixty feet long and nine feet wide, 
with a capacity for 1,000 pies, is used 
for baking. A belt conveyor transfers 
the pies from the machine to a rotating 
table in front of the oven from which 
they are transferred to the oven. In 
making custard pies the plates and 
crust are placed on the end of the con- 
veyor of this oven and the filler 
squeezed into each under pressure. This 
requires four operators, two placing 
the pie plates and the others handling 
a hose through which the filling is 
forced, by air pressure, from a vat. An- 
other traveling oven, with a floor space 
of 5 x 8 feet and also fired with gas, 
is employed for baking chicken and 
beef pot pies, etc. 

The kitchen for the preparation of 
soups, stews, roasts, etc., is on the 
second floor of the building. Here 
thirty-five aluminum, steam-jacketed 
kettles, in one long row are used to 
make 1,200 to 1,500 gallons of soup 
daily. More than 800 gallons of 
baked beans are also prepared and 
cooked. At one end of the building 
are two large ovens heated with gas 
for roasting meats. These ovens are 
7 x 6 feet in horizontal cross section, 
and thirteen and one-half feet high 











Automatic hamburger steak machine and cooker 


and contain ten shelves suspended from 
two endless chains driven by a motor. 
These travel continuously through the 
oven which not only increases the ca- 
pacity of the unit materially but also 
assures an even roasting temperature. 
They are fired with six gas burners 
each and these maintain a heat of 
from 500 to 550 degrees F. 

The cake department is on the main 
floor and is equipped with a battery 
of fifteen mixing machines, two icing 
machines, batch warmers, etc. Baking 
is accomplished in two sixty-foot gas- 
fired traveling ovens. A complicated 
overhead monorail system suspended 
from which are racks of shelves, serve 
this entire department. The cakes are 
brought from the tables or benches to 
the charging end of the ovens and 
then returned to the moving racks, 
after baking, when they are cooled and 
then delivered to the packing and ship- 
ping department. Here also are made 
the rice puddings which are baked in 
a gas fueled oven seven feet wide, 
fourteen feet deep and twelve feet 
high. This also is a continuous oven 
with endless chains between which are 
suspended some sixty shelves driven by 
a variable speed motor. In the ice 
cream section from 7,000 to 10,000 
quarts of ice cream are made daily. 

The bread and roll department is 
equipped with the most modern ma- 
chines for bread making and the prod- 
ucts are baked in two gas-fired travel- 
ing bake ovens, each of which is sixty 
feet in length. Here are three mixing 
machines ranging from two- to five- 
barrel capacity, proofers with automat- 
ic air conditioning machines, flour 
blenders, moulders, dividers, rounders, 
etc., etc. 

In another department are two 
traveling bake ovens of the Diather- 


matic type and these also are gas-fired 
and are sixty feet in length. One is 
used to bake bread and the other for 
cup cakes and muffins. In front of 
the latter is a machine, through which 
the muffin pans are moved in two con- 
tinuous streams, pausing temporarily 
under two machines for the mufhns 
and three for the cup cakes. The first 
of these machines automatically forces 
eight revolving brushes down in as 
many cups in the tins for greasing. 
The second consists of a dough hopper 
with eight holes corresponding to the 
lines of eight cups as the tins are 
centered below. The same number of 
plungers in cylinders suck in the cor- 
rect amount of dough and then force 
it into the cups with the return stroke 
of the plungers. 

When cup cakes are going through, 
the tins pause also under the nut ma- 
chine consisting of a hopper with eight 
sets of rotating arms, four arms to a 
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set, which scoop up the exact quantity 
of nuts and drop them, through tubes, 
onto the cakes. These machines oper- 
ate continuously and automatically. 

A machine which makes and fries 
small ground meat hamburger steaks, 
continuously and automatically, is an- 
other unique innovation in this plant. 
There are three units and the first con- 
sists of a rotating steel plate with a 
number of holes through it slightly 
smaller than the steaks. These holes 
are closed at the bottom with steel 
discs. One side of the plate rotates 
under a container which sprinkles 
cracker dust into these compartments 
and then under the meat hopper in 
which a revolving paddle forces meat 
into the compartments. The discs are 
then pushed up mechanically which 
forces the hamburgers out of the holes, 
and they are then caught by the fingers 
of a rotating frame which pulls them 
under another cracker dust hopper and 
then onto the traveling belt conveyor 
of the second machine. 

Here they pass between steel rolls 
which spread them to the correct size 
and thickness and deliver them to the 
cooker. This cooker is about twelve 
feet long and thirty inches wide and 
consists mainly of three frying pans, 
which are heated with nine gas burn- 
ers. Overall is a metal frame with a 
number of parallel bars which move 
back and forth, with short strokes, 
pulling the steaks forward a little with 
each stroke. Of course the frame is 


(Continued on page 401) 
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Legislation Prohibiting 


Utility Companies Selling 


Gas Appliances 


Been the past two years leg- 
islation has been suggested or 
proposed in thirty states to prohibit 
gas and electric utilities from mer- 
chandising appliances. In 1931 this 
legislation was defeated in every 
state where proposed, with the ex- 
ception of Kansas and Oklahoma. 
This year similar legislation has met 
defeat in Massachusetts and in Mis- 
sissippi. 

The people of the country have 
little or no realization of the evil 
effects of such legislation, nor do 
they appreciate the economic loss 
that will inevitably follow the pas- 
sage of such an ill-advised piece of 
legislation. 

It behooves the newspaper editors 
of the nation to realize just what the 
enactment of such a law will mean 
to their states and communities and 
to their newspapers. While the great- 
est loss will fall upon the utilities, 


it is also certain that a severe blow — 


will be dealt to the income of news- 
papers, manufacturers of appliances, 
labor—to say nothing of the incon- 
venience and loss to the general pub- 
lic. The secretary of the Kansas 
Press Association recently stated: 
“No other line of business has or 
will lose as much as the newspapers, 
except perhaps the utilities them- 
selves.” 

The gas and electric utilities of 
this country have played an impor- 
tant part in the progress and devel- 
opment of this country during the 
past twenty years. The extension of 
utility service into the small towns 
and rural communities has added im- 
measurably, not only to the pros- 
perity but to the comforts of the in- 
habitants of our suburban territory. 
This utility service has in a large 
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measure helped to alleviate the drudg- 
ery of life in all communities, both 
large and small, by providing forms 
of energy easily utilized and readily 
available. 

The utilities are engaged in the 
sale of appliances solely as a means 
toward building up the demand for 
gas and electricity. The general 
public is vitally interested in the util- 
ity’s using every possible means to 
build up the volume of its sales of 
gas and electricity, for only through 
the building up of the demand for 
gas and electricity can the utility af- 
ford to extend its service to every 
home, and to bring its rates for serv- 
ice within the reach of everyone. 
Gas and electric service has now be- 
come no longer a luxury for the few, 
but an indispensable hoysehold ne- 
cessity for all. 


Utilities Must Sell Aggressively 

The sales problem of the utility is 
different from that of practically any 
other type of business. Gas and 
electricity, as such, have no appeal to 
the prospective customer. Neither 
form of energy can be utilized ex- 
cept through the medium of some 
type of appliance. The potential 
consumer of gas and electricity can 
only be interested by exhibiting to 
him some form of appliance capable 
of utilizing gas and electricity and 
at the same time meeting his require- 
ments. An appliance must first be 
sold and supplied to an individual 
before he can become a consumer of 
the utility's service. 

It is obvious, therefore, to anyone 
familiar with even the fundamental 
principles of salesmanship, that the 
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utilities must engage aggressively in 
the sale of appliances if they are to 
succeed in creating and stimulating 
the maximum use of utility service, 
and thereby enable them to continue 
the policy of extending utility serv- 
ice to every corner of the United 
States at the lowest reasonable rates. 

The success of the utility depends 
on not only securing a consumer, but 
in rendering thereafter satisfactory 
service to such consumer, and no 
matter how skillfully a utility's sys- 
tem may be designed and operated, 
its service is criticised and suffers 
unless the appliance used by the con- 
sumer performs satisfactorily. In 
other words, the test of utility serv- 
ice depends primarily upon the suc- 
cessful operation of the appliance 
through which the gas and electric- 
ity is utilized. The utility, therefore, 
is fundamentally interested in seeing 
that the general public is supplied at 
all times with only the most perfect 
types of appliances. If an appliance 
fails, not only does it reflect upon 
the utility service, but the burden is 
invariably cast upon the utility to 
repair the defective appliance. To 
deprive the utility of the right to 
merchandise takes from it the power 
to protect its business and to make 
available to the public at all times 
the most perfect and modern types 
of appliances. 

Our civilization is moving forward 
at a rapid pace. Our people expect 
continuous improvements in prac- 
tically everything which we utilize 
in our daily life. The utilities, by 
reason of their intimate contact with 
the problems of their own industry 
and of their consumers, are the first 
to realize and detect any defects in 
existing appliances, and the utilities 
are continually hammering upon the 
manufacturers for improvements in 
the design and construction of ap- 
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pliances. The. utilities themselves 
maintain laboratories where experi- 
ments are continually being con- 
ducted in order to ascertain whether 
existing appliances may be improved. 
The appliance manufacturer cannot 
afford, as a rule, to abandon the old 
appliances and risk time and capital 
in the promotion of a new type of 
appliance unless he has reasonable 
assurance of an immediate market 
for the new appliance. This imme- 
diate market for the new improved 
appliance is always afforded to the 
manufacturer by the merchandising 
utility. The independent dealer has 
seldom the time, the patience, the 
capital or even the inclination, to 
pioneer in the introduction of new 
types of appliances. Only the util- 
ity has the ability and the resources 
to establish a consumer acceptance 
for the new appliance. The inde- 
pendent dealer, as a rule, will never 
even place the new appliance upon 
his shelves until after a public ac- 
ceptance has been created through 
the merchandising efforts of the util- 
ity, supplemented by extensive ad- 
vertising on the part of both the 
manufacturer and the utility. 


Experiment in California 

Only through actively engaging in 
merchandising themselves can the 
utilities make sure that the general 
public will have available to it at all 
times, and at reasonable prices, the 
most modern, economical and safe 
types of appliances for the utiliza- 
tion of gas and electricity. 

Those who seek to legislate the 
utilities out of the merchandising 
business claim that the utilities should 
be prohibited from merchandising 
for the reason that the utilities have 
been selling appliances at ruinous 
cut rates, and that the losses sus- 
tained have been charged into oper- 
ating expenses, thereby increasing 
the rates for gas and electricity. It 
is claimed that if the utilities are 
stopped from merchandising, the in- 
dependent dealers will prosper; that 
the communities will be better served, 
and that the independent dealers 
can carry on the merchandising of 
appliances as well as, if not better 
than, the utilities. These charges and 
claims have been proven to be un- 


true and unfounded in every par- 
ticular. 

In order to determine the effect 
of a utility's withdrawing from mer- 
chandising, in California an inter- 
esting experiment was conducted a 
year or two ago by the largest elec- 
trical utility in Southern California. 
This utility voluntarily agreed with 
the merchants in two widely sepa- 
rated sections of this state to forego 
the merchandising of electrical ap- 
pliances for a period of one year. 
The utility continued during that 
year to match, dollar-for-dollar in 
advertising with the local merchants, 
and continued to display appliances 
in its offices, and do everything within 
its power to stimulate the sale of 
appliances, without actually engag- 
ing in the sale of appliances them- 
selves. In each instance the result 
was a decline of 76 per cent in the 
volume of appliances sold in these 
communities during the year when 
the merchandising was turned over 
exclusively to the merchants, as con- 
trasted with the previous year when 
the utility engaged in merchandising. 
The general decline in electric ap- 
pliance sales throughout the balance 
of the state for the same period was 
but 30 per cent. This experiment 
was convincing evidence that active 
merchandising by a utility has a tre- 
mendous influence upon the volume 
of appliances sold in any community. 


Results in Kansas and Oklahoma 

In Kansas and Oklahoma, as you 
know, laws were actually passed in 
1931 prohibiting utility merchandis- 
ing. The Kansas law was passed 
under a misleading title, indicating 
that its purpose was to prevent un- 
just charges in rates by utilities, 
whereas the law itself contained no 
provision whatsoever with relation 
to rates. We are advised that there 
was no real public sentiment in Kan- 
sas in favor of the bill, even among 
dealers. The Kansas law was put 
over on an unsuspecting public by a 
small group acting under a misap- 
prehension as to the facts, and with 
little or no realization of the effect 
of such a law. The results of one 
year's operation under the Kansas 
law is sufficient to demonstrate the 
evils and futility of any such legisla- 
tion. The passage of the Kansas 
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law resulted in the closing and va- 
cating of 200 stores in Kansas, and 
threw 1500 trained employees out 
of their jobs. It cost the newspapers 
of the State of Kansas $225,000 in 
lost advertising, and it caused the 
people of the state immeasurable in- 
convenience through their inability 
to procure needed appliances, and 
especially to secure proper servicing 
and repair of existing appliances, 
The passage of the law resulted in a 
tremendous falling off in the sales 
of appliances in the State of Kansas. 
One utility reports that whereas it 
sold 400 electric ranges in its terri- 
tory in 1930, only 5 ranges were sold 
in the same territory by all of the 
dealers combined after the law went 
into effect in August of last year. 
Instead of the independent dealers’, 
such as the hardware men and furni- 
ture men, securing added revenue 
from increased sales of appliances, 
as they had anticipated, statistics 
show that in Kansas 48 per cent of 
the appliance business after the pas- 
sage of the law went to the chain 
and mail order stores; 15 per cent 
went to the department stores, and 
the hardware and furniture dealers 
obtained only one per cent of the ap- 
pliance business. 

A similar result was experienced 
in Oklahoma. Following the passage 
of the Oklahoma law, an intensive 
cooperative dealers’ campaign was 
carried on with the active encourage- 
ment and assistance of the utility; 
101 stores in 11 communities par- 
ticipated in this campaign. The re- 
sults are interesting. The chain and 
mail order stores, representing only 
17 per cent of the stores participat- 
ing in the campaign, acquired more 
than 50 per cent of the unit volume 
of sales; the department stores, rep- 
resenting but 9 per cent, sold ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the unit 
volume. The hardware and furni- 
ture stores combined, representing 
about 19 per cent of the total stores, 
sold but 6.5 per cent of the unit 
volume. 

The independent dealer, who was 
most instrumental in securing the 
passage of the Kansas and Oklahoma 
laws, in the hope that he would 
thereby gain for himself a major 
part of the appliance business, has 
found by experience that the great 
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bulk of the appliance trade has been 
diverted into the big mail order and 
chain stores and department stores. 


Newspapers Are Affected 

The newspapers of Kansas were 
quick to sense the harm resulting 
from the enforcement of the new 
law, and the Kansas Press Associa- 
tion and other press associations in 
adjoining states have passed resolu- 
tions pointing out the evils resulting 
from this ill-advised legislation, and 
have demanded the repeal of the 
Anti-Utility Merchandising Laws in 
both Kansas and Oklahoma. The 
newspapers of Kansas and Okla- 
homa are almost a unit in now de- 
claring that these laws are bad from 
the standpoint of everyone and a 
detriment to the progress of their 
states. 

The newspapers of this country, 
so indispensable to our national eco- 
nomic and social life, cannot con- 
tinue to exist and maintain their 
present high standards of efficiency 
unless they are able to receive the 
support of legitimate advertisers. 
Newspaper men must be alert to the 
fact that they cannot ignore any 
movement which threatens to cut off 
a substantial source of their revenue. 
The utilities are among the principal 
advertising patrons of the newspa- 


pers of this country, and it is only 


proper that the newspapers should 
view with concern legislation which 
will inevitably result in curtailing 
one of the great sources of advertis- 
ing revenue to the newspapers of the 
United States. 

In the past year over $190,000,000 
of gas and electric appliances were 
sold in the United States. This large 
volume of business would have been 
impossible had it not been for 
the active merchandising by the 
utilities carried on in conjunction 
with intensive advertising campaigns 
through the newspapers. During 
the year 1931 $5,600,000 was spent 
in advertising appliances by the gas 
companies of this country alone, 
$3,700,000 of which was expended 
for newspaper advertising. The Elec- 
tric Utilities of the United States ex- 
pended in 1928 approximately $10,- 
000,000 in advertising. The figure 
for 1931 is not availabale, but I am 


advised is somewhat less. Over 70 
per cent of this sum was spent for 
newspaper space. Unquestionably 
millions of dollars were also spent by 
the manufacturers of appliances sup- 
plementing the utility advertising. 
During 1931 the gas and electric 
utilities of California expended ap- 
proximately $750,000 in advertising 
appliances. The Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, operating in the San 
Francisco Bay Region, expended in 
1931 $306,000 in advertising, and 
they contemplate expending during 
1932 $283,000, of which 70 per cent 
is expended exclusively in newspaper 
advertising. The Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Company, operating in 
Southern California, utilized in 1931, 
159,917 inches of space in California 
newspapers, advertising electric ap- 
pliances. The other gas and electric 
utilities in California, other than 
the two above mentioned, expended 
$380,000 for advertising in 1931, 
and contemplate expending a similar 
amount in 1932. Over 75 per cent 
of this sum is spent in newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


Many Industries Affected 

If the utilities of California are 
denied the right to engage in the 
sale of appliances, these large appro- 
priations for the advertising of ap- 
pliances through the columns of the 
newspapers will be almost entirely 
eliminated. You gentlemen, there- 
fore, have a vital interest in seeing 
that unwise legislation is not adopted 
which will interfere so materially 
with the revenues which normally 
would flow to your papers. 

There is no question but what the 
utilities have the lawful right to mer- 
chandise appliances. The courts have 
even declared that it is their duty to 
furnish their consumers with efficient 
appliances. It is un-American to at- 
tempt to take from anyone the right 
to engage in a lawful business by a 
legislative fiat merely in the hope of 
diverting his business to a competi- 
tor. Does it not seem ridiculous for 
a Legislature to say to a gas and 
electric utility, trained and skilled in 
the handling of these commodities, 
that it may not engage in the mer- 
chandising of appliances utilizing 
gas and electricity, and on the other 
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hand proclaim that it is lawful for 
a department store to sell gas stoves 
and electric heaters as a side line to 
lingerie, dry goods and jewelry? I 
imagine that the newspaper men of 
this country would feel outraged, 
and justly so, if the Legislature 
should say to them that they must no 
longer engage in job printing or in 
the engraving business, but must 
turn this business over to the sta- 
tionery department of the chain 
store. 

It is unthinkable that the Legisla- 
tures of this country, especially now 
that they have had the experience of 
the Kansas and Oklahoma laws be- 
hind them, will entertain in the fu- 
ture any further attempts to cut away 
from the utilities the very founda- 
tion upon which their business has 
been builded. To deprive the manu- 
facturers of appliances of their most 
valuable outlet; to take from the 
newspapers one of their great sources 
of advertising revenue; to deprive 
the general public of the opportunity 
of buying gas and electric appliances 
from the concerns who are best 
equipped to handle and service them, 
when the net result of such a policy 
is to deliver the great bulk of such 
appliance business as is left into the 
hands of the mail order houses and 
chain stores, flooding the public with 
cheap, uneconomical and often dan- 
gerous types of appliances. 

We in the utility business are nat- 
urally alarmed over this unfair attack 
upon the very heart of our business, 
and if we alone would be the suffer- 
ers from this ill-advised legislation, 
it is very possible that we would be 
charged with selfishness in our at- 
titude. But the anti-utility merchan- 
dising legislation affects so many in- 
dustries and so many people that we 
feel we have a common cause with 
the majority of the people of this 
country, and we appeal to you gen- 
tlemen, as the moulders of public 
opinion, to use every facility within 
your power to advise the people of 
the communities served by you of 
the results that will flow inevitably 
from the adoption of this vicious 
type of legislation. 
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Syracuse Proud 


Of Gas Service Center 


OORS of the new service cen- 

ter of the Syracuse Lighting 
Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., were 
opened to the public July 11 in the 
presence of representative civic lead- 
ers. 

The opening marked the comple- 
tion of a vast expansion and im- 
provement program begun in 1930. 
It was undertaken to expand and 
improve all activities of the com- 
pany, and to enable it to offer many 
new and important services to its 
customers; to anticipate the increas- 
ing needs of the Syracuse area for 
domestic and industrial gas and elec- 
tricity; to make available the ad- 
vantages of mixed gas, and to fur- 
nish adequate quarters and equip- 
ment for overcrowded departments 
and to provide the facilities for new 
departments. 

Originally planned to extend over 
several years, the entire program was 
advanced by the lighting company 
to furnish employment and to take 
advantage of the low cost of build- 
ing. 

The major units of the undertak- 
ing include: (1) A service center 
comprising an office building, service 
building and storehouse and the gen- 
eral garage; (2) a six million cu.ft. 
gas holder, a gas pumping station 
and a coke truck garage; (3) a 
switching station and a power dis- 
tribution station; (4) a 15-mile, 18- 
inch gas pipe line from Onondaga 
to Syracuse, final link in connecting 
Syracuse with the natural gas fields. 

The service center concentrates in 
one area all the scattered depart- 
ments of the company, with the ex- 
ception of plants where gas is pro- 
duced and electricity distributed. 
The gas holder, gas pumping station 
and pipe line provide for the antici- 
pated increase in the use of gas in 
industry and homes, made possible 
by the distribution of mixed gas at 
new low rates. 

The service center is located on a 
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Office Building Unit of New Service Center of the Syracuse Lighting Company, Inc. 


five-acre site where the first gas plant 
in Syracuse was elected along the banks 
of the Erie Canal in 1849. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the center is in the base- 
ment. It is a striking room—bril- 
liantly illuminated. Vermillion wood- 
work carries the eye toward the 
stage where a model kitchen is lo- 
cated. 

This is the center where house- 
wives may gather for interesting talks 
and demonstrations on the most ef- 
fective use of gas or electrical appli- 
ances. Along one side of the audi- 
torium are small model rooms in 
which the proper use of lighting, 
heating or other appliances can be 
explained under conditions similar 
to the average home. 

One side of the corridor, leading 
from the elevators to this room, is 
glass partitioned so that one may 
view the gas-fired boilers which auto- 
matically heat the structure and the 
ventilating equipment, which washes 
and changes the air on the lower 
floors. On the basement level are 
various other offices, a complete first- 
aid department, the vault for the 
storage of company records, repair 


shop and radio testing shop, switch- 
board and other departments. 

Above the first floor the building 
is given over chiefly to offices. 

On the second floor are the gen- 
eral billing departments, the ad- 
dressograph office, with its complete 
facilities for addressing and mailing, 
and the pneumatic tube terminus, 
where the rapid exchange of mes- 
sages and data between certain de- 
partments is controlled. 

A lighting institute, where sign 
manufacturers, merchants and others 
interested in commercial or decora- 
tive lighting may have their prob- 
lems worked out by expert lighting 
engineers, is on the fourth floor. The 
general accounting offices take up 
the entire third floor. 

On the fifth and sixth floors are 
found various executive offices. 


Swedish Output Grows 


y= seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Swedish Gas Association was lately 
held in Halsingbork, when the report which 
was presented showed that the output of 
the thirty-seven gas undertakings in Sweden 
amounted last year to roundly 6,055,997,- 
000 cu.ft. as compared with 5,653,824,000 
cu.ft. in 1930, an advance of 7.11 per cent. 
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Sleuthing Uncovers 


Truth About Paris Gas’ 


oy amar donned a black spade- 
shaped beard and a pair of small 
silver pince-nez, your correspondent 
has been snooping about this city in 
search of information on how the Paris 
gas works. If the following account 
becomes a bit garbled or obscure in 
places, you will know that it is be- 
cause the Parisian gassers began talking 
too fast for my mediocre comprehen- 
sion, but, muddled or clear, it is my 
story and I'll try to stick to it. In 
securing this valuable inside dope, it 
was, of course, mecessary that I pre- 
serve very carefully my incognito. Dan- 
gerous consequences might have at- 
tended the discovery that I represented 
a foreign rival power, the N. P. U. 
S. A. 

All the service comes from one city- 
owned company, the Societe Du Gaz 
De Paris (capital—100 million francs) . 
This company has, besides it main of- 
fice, eighteen division offices in Paris. 
Twelve of these are equipped with 
showrooms, and several also have fa- 
cilities for courses in cooking. These 
branch offices are run in practically the 


same manner as ours, taking care of - 


orders for installations, sending out 
men to make repairs, selling ranges, 
etc. When an installation is to be 
made, the company sends a representa- 
tive to see whether everything is O. K. 
(such as plumbing, etc.), and to give 
advice as to just what kind of appa- 
ratus the subscriber should use. From 
10 P. M. to 6 A. M., and during Sun- 
days and holidays, a central post is 
kept open to give service in case of ac- 
cident. 


Price Fixed by Formula 
The company operates subject to a 
set of ordinances passed by the city 
administration in 1907 (revised at reg- 
ular intervals up to the present). I 
got a copy of this and shall try to pre- 
sent you some of the headlights, boiled 

down from long, legal French. 





“Reprinted by courtesy of “The N. P. U. 
Tatler,” published by National Public Utili- 
ties Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


First of all, they have worked out 
a rather involved formula by which 
the price of gas is determined. This 
is reckoned up every six months by the 
Prefect of the Seine (a big shot in 
Parisian Public Utilities), and it takes 
into account the price of materials, 
the price received for by-products, 
wage-scale and expenses, taxes, sur- 
taxes and supertaxes, and whether the 
yen is holding its own in lower Korea. 
The company is allowed to give whole- 
sale rates to special customers, but is 
obliged to make the same reduction to 
all others who fall in a similar cate- 


I shall not go into the numerous 
stipulations made as to the quality of 
the gas to be used, as there is nothing 
unusual in it. Gas from pit-coal is 
mostly employed, and to quite an ex- 
tent, water-gas. The gas must be kept 
constantly at a minimum pressure of 
40 mm. of water in the mains ‘‘to the 
end that he (the gas) arrive at the ap- 
paratus of utilization in quantity sufh- 
cient, even in the case where he would 
have to traverse a meter.” 

The ordinance also sets forth all the 
tules for the delivery of the gas to 
subscribers, the regulation of meters, 
provisions for people wanting to use 
gas for unusual purposes, etc. 

Whenever an installation is made, 
the company furnishes a booklet with 
complete instructions on how to work 
the regulating cock, what to do in case 
of leakage, and how to meet all sorts 
of emergencies. This regulating cock 
is an iron oval about ten inches high, 
somewhat similar to a little oven door. 
It is opened by a key owned by the 
subscriber, but is very seldom tampered 
with. In case of anything going wrong, 
this cock is officially closed by the com- 
pany. 

Gas for illuminating the home is 
still not uncommon in many parts of 
Paris, and quite a number of fixtures 
are installed even now. Recent de- 
velopments have brought these to a 
point where a light of 100 candle- 
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power consumes scarcely a cubic meter 
of gas in ten hours. The company 
puts out some very attractive fixtures. 


Gas in the Kitchen 

The use of gas in the kitchen has 
been gaining rapidly in the last two 
decades, and in almost all the houses 
built since the war the kitchens have 
been planned for gas to the exclusion 
of other combustibles. 

To begin with, the company will 
lend to its subscribers a small three- 
burner stove free of charge. It has 
a two-burner range with a grill under- 
neath. The cost of maintenance and 
several small taxes set by the Prefecture 
of the Seine are all that must be paid 
for its use. This is done in order to 
get subscribers, of course, and they have 
found that it pays. It gives them a 
chance to introduce an installation and 
show people the pleasure of getting 
away from the drudgery of cooking by 
coal and charcoal. This last feature 
they stress constantly—"s’ affranchir de 
corvees desagreables.” The company 
takes responsibility for replacing parts 
worn out by use. 

Ranges and ovens of better quality 
and greater capacity can be bought on 
long-term payments. All are stamped 
with the label “ATG” (Association 
Technique de I'Industrie du Gaz en 
France), which guarantees that they 
have been examined by this association 
for “function, durability, economy of 
use, security, commodity and appear- 
ance.” 

The stoves themselves range from 
the simple little two-burner and grill 
already mentioned to ranges with five 
or six burners and an oven with two 
shelves and grill. None of them stands 
more than three or three and a half 
feet in height (without the oven), and 
they are very economically and attrac- 
tively constructed. The apparent small- 
ness is owing to the fact that they are 
built without the over-hanging shelf 
which is a part of our ranges. The 


(Continued on page 401) 
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Bureau of Mines—A. G. A. 
Carbonizing Studies Available 


HE United States Bureau of 

Mines has just issued the fourth 
and fifth reports on the “Gas, Cok- 
ing and By-Product Making Proper- 
ties of American Coals.”” This work 
has been done in cooperation with 
the American Gas Association. 

The fourth report, Technical Pa- 
per 519, entitled “Carbonizing Prop- 
erties and Constitution of Washed 
and Unwashed Coal from Mary Lee 
Bed, Flat Top, Jefferson County, 
Ala.,” by A. C. Fieldner, J. D. Davis, 
R. Thiessen, E. B. Kester, W. A. 
Selvig, D. A. Reynolds, F. W. Jung, 
and G. C. Sprunk, shows the effect 
of washing upon the yield and qual- 
ity of carbonizing properties of un- 
washed and washed coal from the 
Mary Lee bed at Flat Top, Ala. 

The effect of washing has been 
studied at temperatures ranging from 
those prevailing in low-temperature 
processes to the highest used in gas- 
retort or coke-oven practice. The 
two variables were the carbonizing 
temperature and the washing of the 
coal. The effect of washing this coal 
on the yield of quality of product is 
summarized as follows: 

1—Washing increased the yield of 
gas in tar and improved the quality 
of the gas and coke. 2—The yield 
of ammonia was slightly higher than 
from the unwashed coal. The Mary 
Lee coal represents a medium vola- 
tile coal from which coke of excel- 
lent physical properties can be pro- 
duced without admixing any other 
coal. The tests in the Bureau of 
Mines-American Gas Association ex- 
perimental apparatus gave closely 
checking results with those obtained 
in practice at a commercial coke- 
oven plant using this coal, thus giv- 
ing further proof of the value of this 
method of testing the carbonizing 
properties of coal. 

The fifth report, Technical Paper 
524, entitled “Carbonizing Properties 
and Constitution of No. 6 Bed Coal 
from West Frankfort, Franklin 
County, Ill,” by the same authors, 


gives results on a typical coking coal 
of the Illinois or high oxygen type. 
The Bureau test results agreed closely 
with those obtained in a large scale 
cokeoven test at St. Paul, Minn., 
made on coal from the same mine. 
The high oxygen content of this coal 
is reflected in its carbonizing prop- 
erties as compared with eastern gas 
coals by: 

1—The higher yield of liquor. 2— 
A lower yield of highly oxygenated 
tar, containing nearly 30 per cent of 
tar acids in the low-temperature tar. 
3—A moderate yield of gas rich in 
oxides of carbon and therefore of 
somewhat low calorific value, 2650 
B.t.u. in stripped gas per pound of 
coal at a carbonizing temperature of 
900° C. 4—A lighter and more 
porous coke. 5—A lower aggluti- 


nating index. 6—Less development 
of plasticity and a lower swelling 
coefficient. 

On blending with 25 per cent of 
low-volatile coal, however, it makes 
excellent metallurgical or domestic 
coke. 

The physical properties of the coke 
obtained in the test retort at a car- 
bonizing temperature of 900° C. 
were similar to those of coke ob- 
tained in tests of coal from the same 
mine in by-product ovens, and the 
oven yields of gas, coke, and tar were 
between those obtained in the re- 
tort tests at carbonization tempera- 
tures of 900° and 1,000° C. 

Copies of these papers may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
10 cents each. 





Record Sales for New 
“Combustion” Book 


LLOWING announcement of the 
publication of the long-awaited book, 
Combustion, American Gas Association 
headquarters has been deluged with orders 
for it. Not only is this gratifying but it 
shows that there was a great need and use 
for the information contained in the book. 
Many of the purchasers have been so 
pleased with the material that voluntary 
letters of approval and comment have been 
received. Even those industries competing 
with gas for industrial sales have felt that 
the book was useful. One of these writes 
as follows: 


“We wish to take this opportunity 
to compliment you on the splendid man- 
ner in which this book has been prepared. 
We are sure it will be valuable to the 
gas industry. Please send us additional 
copies.” 


From a number of the larger gas com- 
panies there is news like this: 


“I have just received a copy of the 
third edition of the book Combustion and 
feel that I should congratulate its editor 
on the work which he has done. This 
I do now.” 


Two of the larger technical schools in 
the country have expressed their intention 
of using the book for reference work for 
senior engineering students and for 
courses in gas engineering. 

With this sample of the reception the 
book is getting it seems hardly necessary to 
suggest to all readers that they should get 
a copy quickly and send their order now. 
The price of the book is $2.00 per copy. 
It is 9” x 12” and contains 208 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated with figures and charts. 
The book contains twelve chapters as fol- 
lows: 


. Heat and its measurement. 

. Gas volume and pressure. 

. Chemistry of combustion. 

. Thermal capacity. 

. Heat transfer. 

. Combustion data of commercial gases. 


. Atmospheric burners. 

. Industrial combustion equipment. 
. Temperature Control. 

10. Heat salvage methods. 

11. Gas Analysis. 

12. Fuel comparisons. 
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The British Thermal Unit— 
How Did It Originate ? 


| i correspondence below with 
regard to the origin of the term 
“British Thermal Unit” was pub- 
lished in the July issue of the Brit- 
ish Commercial Gas Association Bul- 
letin. It opened with a commu- 
nication from the assistant librarian 
of the People’s Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago, with the follow- 
ing letter: 


GENTLEMEN, 


We have been making an attempt to 
trace the origin of the term—British Ther- 
mal Unit. 

Has your Association anything definite 
on this subject or can you refer me to 
anyone who may be able to give me addi- 
tional information? 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) JOS. A. CONFORTI, 


Assistant Librarian. 


The British Commercial Gas Association, 
28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1. 


No authoritative answer to this 
question could be found in the files 


at Grosvenor Gardens, so Mr. Con-- 


forti’s query was passed on to the su- 
perintendent of the reading room at 
the British Museum, and the fol- 
lowing reply was received: 


Dear Sir, 


We are not, I am afraid, in a position 
to give an authoritative statement on the 
origin of the term “British Thermal Unit.” 
You would be well advised to refer a 
query of this strictly scientific nature to the 
Science Museum, S. Kensington or to the 
Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, 
W.C.2. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) F. G. RENDALL. 
The Secretary, 


British Commercial Gas Association. 


The British Association renewed 
its inquiries, but, as regards the Sci- 
ence Museum, without success. The 
reply from that institution said that 
“the Science Museum Library is un- 
able to suggest any references to lit- 


erature containing this information, 
but the term seems to have been in 
use before 1883. (See Thurston, 
R. H. ‘A History of the Steam En- 
gine,’ of that date.)” 

The application to the Patent Of- 
fice, however, produced an answer 
from the industries and manufactur- 
ers department of the Board of Trade 
enclosing a copy of a letter from the 
Institution of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers on the subject. The 
only information the Board of Trade 
could discover was that the term “Brit- 
ish Thermal Unit’ was used in a legal 
document as early as 1820. 

The letter from the Institution of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
was as follows: 

“Our authority states that ‘So far 
as my knowledge goes it is a term 
which has gradually evolved from the 
time when Lavoisier and Laplace in 
their experiments adopted a heat unit 
as a quantity of heat applied to a 
gramme of ice to convert it into water 
at freezing point. Later the large cal- 
orie, or heat required to raise 1 Kilo- 
gramme of water 1° C. was adopted 
and in this country the unit of heat 
was applied to 1 lb. of water raised 
1° F. This was called a “heat unit” 
in English speaking countries. Grad- 


ually English and later “British” was 


added to the term to distinguish it 
from the “French” unit or calorie. 
The symbol “B.T.U.” was adopted to 
indicate “British Thermal Unit.” In 
recent years some people in this coun- 
try only have changed it to “B.Th.U.,” 
although in America and abroad it is 
still the “B.T.U.” As the tempera- 
ture at which the B.T.U. is taken has 
never been standardised its value de- 
pends on the temperature at which the 
raising of 1 Ib. of water 1° F. is taken. 
A more accurate value is derived from 
Joule’s experiments in 1843 when he 
found that the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise a pound of water 1° F. 
was equivalent to 772 foot-pounds or 
Joule’s mechanical equivalent of 1 
B.T.U. More recent experiments, 


however, give us figures of 777.5 and 
778.2 ft. lbs. absorbed to produce 1 
B.T.U. The value usually accepted is 
778 ft. Ibs.’” 

It seems probable that the alteration 
of the symbol “B.T.U.” to the present 
form generally used in Great Britain 
“B.Th.U.” has come about owing to 
the possibility of confusion with the 
abbreviation of “Board of Trade 
Unit.” 

But who first used the symbol or 
how exactly it came into being must 
be left a matter of conjecture. 


Investigation of Mechanical Pipe 
Joints 

TE pipe joint research investigation 

which has been carried on at the 
American Gas Association Laboratory dur- 
ing the past three years has included among 
other things, an extensive study of mechani- 
cal joints for the Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association. This branch of the work has 
now been concluded and a complete report 
on the subject comprising approximately 
100 typewritten pages of discussion, data, 
and illustrations has been prepared and sub- 
mitted to the above-mentioned association. 

The drip oil tests which had been in 
progress for over a year in conjunction with 
this investigation have also been completed 
and a tentative report prepared and sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association. It is felt 
that the results of the investigation to de- 
termine the effects of drip oil on gasket 
material should prove of a great deal of 
value to the industry. In the conduct of 
these tests various gaskets were subjected to 
the constant action of drip oil under pres- 
sure for a period of nine months, after 
which approximately half the number were 
removed from the joints and examined. The 
remainder were then subjected to a dry- 
ing action, first of air and then of natural 
gas for additional periods, following which 
they were removed and examined. Com- 
parative sections of the gaskets were photo- 
graphed, measured and weighed, and their 
appearance noted. 

A set of specifications outlining a series 
of tests to which mechanical joints may be 
subjected to obtain an index of their per- 
formance is now being prepared. It is ex- 
pected that these specifications will be 
available for general distribution at a later 
date. 
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Affiliated Associations 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


How They Started and 
How They Have Grown 


By Clifford Johnstone 


Managing Director 





HE Pacific Coast Gas 
Association was organ- 
ized in 1893 and has been 
in continuous operation ever 
since under the same name. 
This makes the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association one 
of the oldest gas associations 
in the country operating con- 
tinuously under the same 
name, the only one match- 
ing it being the Michigan 
Ass'n which was organized 
a month or two earlier. 
Fifty-four men responded to the call 
for its first meeting, issued by Joseph 
B. Crockett and E. C. Jones of the San 
Francisco Gas Light Company. One 
hundred and four attended the conven- 
tion in 1906, the first convention of 








James L. Stone, President of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association 


Herewith is the ninth of a series of articles | 
appearing in the “A. G. A. Monthly” giving | 
an outline of the history and accomplishments 
of State and district utility associations which 
are affiliated with the American Gas Associ- 
ation. Work of these associations has proved | 
of great value and a distinct contribution to the 
advancement of the gas industry. It is believed 
that this series will focus yet greater attention 
on the splendid records of these organizations. 


any Organization to be held in San 
Francisco after the fire. Its member- 
ship totaled 354 in 1915, when it 
acted as host to the International Gas 
Congress, held in San Francisco in 
connection with the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position. Its membership now is well 
over 1,000, with gas company mem- 
bers in the states of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho and Nevada. 

Whereas the earlier functions of the 
Association were confined to annual 
meetings of the industry’s managers 
and engineers, the association is now 
divided into five specialized sections 
dealing with accounting, sales, public 
contacts, advertising and engineering, 
respectively. Each section has a per- 
manent organization and through sub- 
committees is continually studying and 
analyzing the detailed problems of the 
industry. In addition to the annual 
convention, many meetings of small 
gtoups are held during the year, and 
in 1931 the men actively engaged in 
this committee work exceeded in num- 
ber the entire membership of the asso- 
ciation ten years ago, and, in addition, 
essay and public speaking contests con- 
ducted by one committee secured the 
voluntary participation of nearly 20 


per cent of the entire per- 
sonnel of the industry. 
The principal accomplish- 
ments of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association are repre- 
sented in its publications. 
Volume 22 of our Proceed- 
ings is in course of prepara- 
tion and these twenty-two 
volumes present a complete 
picture of the development 
and history of the gas in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast 
since the organization of the 
association. These publications are in 
great demand in all parts of the world, 
particularly those volumes containing 
information on the technique of oil- 
gas and natural gas operation. 

The association has also had some 








(Continued on page 402) 





Clifford Johnstone, Managing Director of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
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Meter Order Form of Unusual Application 





METER REQUEST 


S70. Fomm 612-9 




















Front of Meter Form—Size 5” x 8” 


| last month’s issue of The Monthly, 
two “Wrinkles” appeared. These were 
from a large number of innovations and 
short-cuts in accounting procedure com- 
piled by the Committee On Mechanical Of- 
fice Equipment. Such office efficiencies are 
particularly timely in this day when man- 
agement is especially responsive to sugges- 


tions which result in savings of time and ~ 


money. 

The chairman of the committee, H. A. 
Ehrmann, of the Midland United Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, points out a few facts 
concerning “Wrinkles.” 

They were contributed by forty-nine 
men connected with our industry, repre- 
senting forty-seven companies located in 
thirty-five cities in nineteen states. These 
Statistics are indicative of the scope of the 
report. A survey, conducted over a field of 
companies as widespread as this, is certain 
to bring out worth-while suggestions which 
have proven beneficial to the user and 
which need only to be made common know!l- 
edge to become of equal value to other com- 
panies within the industry. 

By way of illustration, one of the 
wrinkles from the committee’s collection 
is presented herewith. This shows a meter 
order form of unusual application. 

By using this form for the issuance and 
execution of meter orders, the necessity of 
having individual forms for meter install, 
femove, turn on, shut off or change order 
is eliminated. 

In designing, all necessary headings and 
Spaces have been provided so that the form 
is sufficiently flexible to be used for any 


type of meter order. The utility and class 
of work to be performed is checked in the 
proper spaces in the upper right-hand sec- 
tion. Meter data concerning “Turn On” 
and “Shut Off” orders are detailed on the 
front of the form while the meter data per- 
taining to meters “Removed,” “Installed” 
or “Changed” are inserted on the back of 
the form. The customary routing of meter 
orders may be followed. 

The use of this form effects savings in 
paper and printing costs; a smaller stock 


of forms may be carried, resulting in sav- 
ings in space, handling, waste and invest- 
ment; order taking is simplified, only one 
form concerns the clerk; special ink and 
stamps are not needed. 

In all there are fifty such “Wrinkles” 
included in the report of the Committee 
On Mechanical Office Equipment. In many 
instances, however, several short cuts are 
included under one heading. 

The chairman states that ample time has 
been allotted at the fall convention to dis- 
cuss the various points brought out by the 
report. 

In addition to the “Wrinkles” the com- 
mittee report includes a set of accounts 
payable plans. Flow charts and forms il- 
lustrative of the plans or systems used by 
nine representative companies are presented 
in addition to a treatise covering the rec- 
ords necessary for the expeditious handling 
of accounts payable and the use of these 
various records. 

The subject has been approached from 
the standpoint of showing the adaptability 
of both the “One-Time” and the “Built-Up” 
voucher to the varying requirements neces- 
sitated by the volume of work, organization 
and personnel of the using company. 

A review of the recent developments in 
accounting machines comprises another sec- 
tion of the committee’s report. The addi- 
tions and betterments made by the manu- 
facturers are brought up through the cur- 
rent year. 

A directory of mechanical office equip- 
ment manufacturers, classified by equipment 
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manufactured, has been compiled as an aid 
to the executive in selecting mechanical 
equipment. To make this job easier for 
him, a set of charts for the principal types 
of equipment is being presented with the 
above. The major basic features of each 
unit of equipment under review are com- 
pared. The charts were prepared in an im- 
partial manner and it is the belief of the 
committee that they will be of service to 
the prospective machine purchaser in se- 
curing the best machine for the job. 

The committee reporting on “Distribu- 
tion and Photo Strip Accounting” presents 
a radical departure of account keeping. The 
subject is new, and emphasizes that form 
design to avoid making transcriptions, ef- 
fect a great reduction in typing, proofread- 
ing and reassembling. The chairman of 
this subcommittee, John M. Kramarsik, of 
the Connecticut Light & Power Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, has made an ex- 
haustive study of this form of accounting 
and was one of the pioneers in introducing 
photography to copy reports and effect re- 
duction in their size. 

The subjects enumerated are of interest 
and value to the accountant. The value of 
research work in this field is continuously 
growing and unless the machine age wanes 
—unless the wonderful developments in 
labor-saving machinery are discarded—at- 
tention will be focused more and more 
upon the mechanization of the accountant’s 
job. 


Gas Makes Possible Spring 
Washers as Life Savers 


Efe application of gas fuel in the 
manufacture of spring washers has re- 
duced the possibilities of railroad accidents. 
Loose track joints, which, in the old days, 
constituted a serious railroad hazard, were 
minimized by the use of spring washers 
and the efficiency of these has been greatly 
increased of late. It is practically impos- 
sible to splice a rail joint and tighten it up 
to its ultimate adjustment. As soon as the 
rolling load comes on, the joint settles and 
realigns itself. The readjustment may 
cause an excessively tight bolt, which may 
snap under tension, or a loose bolt, which 
will allow rubbing with subsequent wear. 
It is not the loosening of the nut that 
causes loose bolts, as it was formerly sup- 
posed. Any readjustment of the splice bar 
will also cause wear and joint distortion. 

A bolt is usually tightened to 20,000 Ib. 
tension and this tension should be main- 
tained and neither lessened nor decreased. 
This calls for flexibility and this function 
is taken care of by the spring washer, which, 
by virtue of its powerful reaction, com- 
presses or expands as needed, reproducing 
the original bolt tension. The spring re- 
sistance of the original nut lock was 900 
Ibs. in contrast with the 35,000 Ib. ten- 
sion of the modern spring washer which 
shows what can be done by the proper se- 
lection of steel, heat treatment, etc. 


Without the use of controlled heat treat- 
ing facilities, manufacturers of spring 
washers have no certainty whether a speci- 
men chosen for test will snap at a 40° 
or a 180° twist in the ductility test. Thanks 
to gas fuel, this precision heat treating is 
readily obtainable. 


Purifying Tobacco With Gas 


ICOTINE is a harmful element found 

in a diluted form in tobacco. Realiz- 
ing this a process by which nicotine could 
be removed was developed and is now in 
use at the plant of the Lincoln, Ulmer 
Company, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Their general plant procedure is as fol- 
lows: All tobaccos are purchased only after 
careful inspection of their flavor qualities 
and test of nicotine content. The two have 
no connection, but it is desirable to have 
as little nicotine present as possible to 
start with, so as to reduce the work of 
removal at the plant. 

The tobacco is first placed in a number 
of shallow baskets, which are put in a 
high-pressure steamtjacketed kettle. The 
nicotine extraction method is, of course, a 
well-guarded secret, but one of the essen- 
tial steps is heating the tobacco in the 
kettles and spraying it with steam from a 
gas-fired superheater. 

Two 10-hp. automatic gas-fired steam 
boilers supply steam for this process. 

After the steam kettle treatment, the 
product is removed to. a tobacco dryer 
which has proved to be fuSter and more effi- 
cient than the steam-jacketed revolving drum 
formerly used. It consists of a revolving 
steel drum with spiral fins on the inside, 
through which the tobacco passes. This 
drum is heated by gas burners placed un- 
derneath and within the asbestos-covered 
shell. Before reaching the atmosphere the 
products of combustion pass through a 
heat exchanger located above the dryer, 
where air is indirectly heated. A small 
blower forces the air through the heat ex- 
changer and through the shell in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of the tobacco. A 
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thermostat automatically maintains the cor- 
rect temperature. 

After this, the various types of tobaccos 
are blended to obtain the desired flavor. 
The mixture is then treated with a glyc- 
erin and water mixture so that it will 
not dry out so rapidly after leaving the 
plant. The glycerine is used to hold the 
moisture. Only cigarette tobacco receives 
this treatment, for the cigars are only 
moistened and must always be kept in 
humid air. 

After being cut up, the tobacco goes back 
to the dryer, where it is most carefully 
dried out to the desired moisture content. 
Cigars are made by hand, but the cigarettes 
are turned out on an automatic machine at 
the rate of over 1,000 per minute. This 
machine will make round, oval, cork-, gold-, 
colored-, or plain-tip cigarettes of various 
lengths. The trade mark of the cigarette, or 
the purchaser's name or monogram can be 
printed on in two colors. This is truly a 
machine for custom-made cigarettes. 








Gets McCarter Medal 

















PRANK J. GAL- 
LAGHER, or- 
derman, employed 
by the Philadelphia 
Gas Works Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 
Penna., has _ been 
presented with a 
McCarter Medal and 
Certificate awarded 
him by the Ameri- 
can Gas  Associa- 
tion for saving the 
life of a man, who 
had been overcome 
by gas, through application of the prone 
pressure method of resuscitation. 

The presentation was made by C. N. 
Lauer, president of the company, at a staff 
meeting. 





F. J. Gallagher 





Convention Calendar 


September 
14-16 National Petroleum Association 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


15-17 American Trade Association Executives 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


29-30 A. G. A. Manufacturers Section 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


October 


3-5 American Society Testing Materials 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


3-7 National Safety Council Congress 
Washington, D. C. 

4-5 Indiana Gas Association 
French Lick, Ind. 


10-12 AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


November 
1-2 Institution of Gas Engineers 
Annual Research Meeting, London, 
England 
15-17 American Petroleum Institute 
Houston, Texas 
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Do You Want to Sell More Gas? 


O* a hot July day, the writer made a 
trip through the stove departments 
of the big merchandising marts on State 
Street, Chicago, for the purpose of learn- 
ing what the merchants planned to offer 
fall and winter buyers of heating and 
cooking appliances, and with this first- 
hand information one might readily de- 
termine which kind of fuel will be the 
most called for. 

This article will deal on one classifica- 
tion only—that of supplying heating com- 
fort and cooking convenience to those 
living in homes and apartments not 
equipped with central heating plants. To 
those who think this field is a rather 
small one, all I ask is that you make a 
survey of conditions in your own com- 
munity; then judge whether or not some 
one is missing a good bet. 

If the life of a modern gas or coal 
range, say, is ten years, then the first 
season’s fuel needs can be multiplied by 
ten, because appliances are expected to 
last long enough to warrant the expendi- 
ture. 

It does not require a great stretch of 
imagination for me to think the State 
Street merchants are factors in leading 
people towards using certain kinds of 
fuel, even if they do not profit in the mar- 
keting of that fuel. Their investment in 
and display of certain types, styles, and 
kinds of fuel-burning appliances is evi- 
dence of which fuels will receive their 
indorsement. 

Of course I do not mean to say the re- 
tailer’s policy is to favor one kind of fuel 
against another, but I do insist that when- 
ever a merchant has not the gas-burning 
appliance on hand desired by the pros- 
pect, his merchandising instinct will cause 
him to talk up his coal line to the sky. 

Five stove departments were visited 
that July day and whenever possible I 
made it my business to look around 
alone, this to permit me to make a com- 
plete inspection of all types of appliances 
offered for sale. 

I was quite pleased to see so many 
styles and makes of gas ranges, and I 
came away with the thought that quality 
merchandise was liberally displayed. I 
surmised the gas range business was a 
lucrative one. It must be a big business, 
for the dealers would not allocate so 
much display space for a non-profitable 
line. 

Occasionally I saw a solid fuel-burning 
cook stove fitted with the old water reser- 
voir, an appliance used before the days 
of plumbing, when Saturday night baths 
were quite the rage. But what opened 
my eyes was the big display of combina- 


By Ernie Davies 


tion ranges: Coal for heating—gas for 
cooking. Fully a dozen smart-looking 
appliances, dolled up to the queen’s taste. 

My next move was to call a salesman 
and ask to see a combination range, one 
of the kind that uses gas for heating, as 
well as gas for cooking, the all-gas com- 
bination. In four of the five places vis- 
ited, I was told they never heard of such 
a range. 

I was shown many styles of coal for 
heating—gas for cooking combinations, 
and was greatly interested in the argu- 
ments presented. For instance, the coal- 
burning section was oftimes referred to 
as “the trash burner, a most convenient 
way to dispose of rubbish”; also that the 
heat thus produced was costless and use- 
ful on cool days. Next my attention was 
directed to the two sections on top of the 
heating unit which could be used for 
boiling purposes. As a clinching argu- 
ment I was told about a water heating 
coil which can be attached to the 30- 
gallon tank in my kitchen, which would 
give me hot water for all domestic pur- 
poses and “at no cost whatever.” 

Next I was shown coal-burning appli- 
ances known as kitchen heaters. These 
are similar in construction to the heating 
units found in combination coal and gas 
ranges. I was informed this is a popu- 
lar appliance for use whenever heat is 
needed in a kitchen where gas is the all- 
year cooking fuel. Water coils are ob- 
tainable for use with this type of heater 
also. 

Parlor stoves are also displayed in these 
departments. Many readers will remem- 
ber the old parlor stove, a cast-iron, 
nickel trimmed affair, with plenty of mica 
sections above the burner box, which 
would permit us to see the live coals. 
These were the rage back in the eighties 
and early nineties, and the line is still 
to be found. The outward appearance is 
entirely changed to make them look like 
the “talking machine,” trimmed with 
enamel, furnished in colors to match the 
woodwork and furniture. 

Just before the time arrived to leave a 
stove department, I inquired as to where 
I might find a hotel range or some in- 
dustrial burners, only to learn that such 
equipment was not to be found generally 
in department stores. They do carry 
lines of coal and gas laundry stoves and 
water heaters. 

When I returned home I asked myself 
such questions as: 

Why is it more gas ranges are shown 
than any other line for cooking? 


Why is it combination ranges built 
for two fuels are most popular? 

Why is it coal-fired kitchen heaters are 
invariably shown? 

Why is it coal-fired parlor stoves still 
dominate the market? 

Why is it department stores do not 
feature H. & R. and industrial appli- 
ances? 

Let me try to answer these questions 
by asking questions: 

Is hotel, restaurant and industrial ap- 
pliance business one requiring the serv- 
ices of trained engineers, and conse- 
quently requiring that the marketing of 
them be left to selling by manufacturers 
and gas men? 

Is it logical to assume that gas is the 
most approved fuel for cooking purposes 
in the home; and is it so rated because 
of the untiring efforts of the gas man to 
keep it ranking first? 

Is the two-fuel combination range de- 
manded by the public because of its oper- 
ating superiority, or is it because the 
public is not acquainted with all-gas 
combination units? 

Would solid fuel kitchen heaters con- 
tinue to find the ready market they now 
enjoy were they displayed alongside all- 
gas combination heating and cooking 
ranges? 

If the use of three or four gas-fired par- 
lor stoves will produce gas sales equal to 
one gas-fired central heating plant, is 
that market worth going after? 

And now a concluding word on your 
competition. 

The gas man’s competition is not to 
be found in the plant that manufactures 
fuel-burning appliances, neither is it lo- 
cated in the stove departments of the 
country’s merchandising marts. Manu- 
facturers will build and retailers will sell 
appliances constructed to use gas provid- 
ing you produce the market and allow 
them to make a fair profit on the mer- 
chandise. 

I do not believe the coal dealer is your 
competitor either. His is a waiting 
game, waiting for Mrs. Newlywed to 
purchase one of those coal-and-gas com- 
bination ranges and parlor stoves, the in- 
stalling of which assures a ten-year con- 
tract for his fuel. 

Whom do you believe is your compet- 
itor, Mr. Gas Man? Perhaps if you will 
think over you may find that you are your 
own competitor—at least that you are 
standing in your own light. 

To satisfy yourself on what I have 
said here, just take a walk through your 
own merchandising marts. Your town 
has a State Street. 
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Trends in Home Service’ 


T would naturally be supposed that pres- 

ent business conditions affect the trends 
in Home Service as well as in other lines of 
work, and such proves to be the case. 

Competition in the electrical field is also 
having its influence, which I believe is a 
favorable one on the gas industry as a 
whole, and home service in particular. 

Appliance sales are down, incomes have 
consequently been reduced, and an atmos- 
phere of discouragement is everywhere no- 
ticeable in sales departments. Sales pro- 
motion managers are using every means 
possible to give inspiration and courage to 
their men. Selling methods used a year 
ago cannot be used today, the men must be 
better informed, sales methods improved, 
and the sales story on all appliances must 
be made more interesting and more con- 
vincing than ever before. 

Any cooperation home service can render 
sales departments at this trying time will 
be much to their interest. 

In all their contacts they can help to 
build enthusiasm and optimism, but special 
activities may well be worked out to aid 
this department in a more definite way, 
and in some companies this has been done. 

A few directors have organized classes 
of salesmen who come to the Home Service 
Department weekly for talks and discus- 
sions on appliances from the woman's 
viewpoint. They cover a prescribed course 
in cookery which familiarizes them with the 
woman's problems enabling them to better 
talk her language. 

Instructors in these classes report excel- 
lent results accomplished. They give the 
salesman a better knowledge of the appli- 
ances they are selling and build up a greater 
appreciation of gas as a fuel and gas-burn- 
ing appliances. This more or less general 
education better fits the men for their job, 
too, and gives them enthusiasm and in- 
spiration for their work, putting more ro- 
mance into it. 

Some departments have extended this 
service to dealers and plumbers who are 
unusually appreciative of the work and cer- 
tainly can profit by the help. 

In a certain company each sales repre- 
sentative is held responsible for bringing 
together one group of prospects a month 
for a demonstration of the appliance he is 
particularly interested in selling them. This 
meeting is preferably in the evening with 
husbands present, and conducted by some 
member of the Home Service staff. 

Several directors report that employees 
have been required to do some direct sell- 


* Address before Course in Gas Appliances 
and Home Service Conference, A. Test- 
ing Laboratory, Cleveland, June 16, 1932. 
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ing. One company has asked that each em- 
ployee sell one gas range during a range 
campaign. The director reports that this 
is the first time any member of her depart- 
ment has been asked to do this and whether 
it will be done again she does not know 
but it shows the trend of the times. 

A very noticeable effect of the conditions 
of the times is the great increase in re- 
quests for information, over the phone and 
by letter, on all sorts of household prob- 
lems. One large company became so bur- 
dened with this increase that a separate of- 
fice was established for this activity alone, 
and three people delegated to give almost 
their entire time to the work. 

A number of departments are cooperating 
with clubs and other organizations in can- 
ning projects. Foods and cans are donated 
in quantity. The women are given instruc- 
tions in the latest canning methods at Home 
Service auditoriums. These women in turn 
can the foods donated in their own homes 
and the finished product is given to relief 
agencies to be distributed. This increases 
interest in canning, creates good will, and 
influences gas consumption. 

Assistance in budgeting reduced incomes, 
marketing to cut food costs, low cost menus 
and inexpensive recipes are being featured 
most everywhere. Adequate diet at low 
cost is stressed by some departments and 
should be brought to the attention of all 
as the fear in the minds of nutritionists 
everywhere is that unemployment and the 
consequent reduction of money spent for 
food will bring about deficiency diseases 
which will show up in growing children 
in a few years’ time. 

Although work along the line of low cost 
menus has been excellent, much more can 
be done, for many will have to reduce food 
costs still more, and lower cost menus than 
have heretofore been featured should be 
brought to the attention of those who need 
them, and low cost menus require gas for 
preparation as well as any other kind. 

Individual instruction classes seem to be 
growing in favor. Smaller groups are 
reached this way, yet relatively large num- 
bers of appliances are sold to those who at- 
tend. The class working directly with the 
most modern of appliances finds better re- 
sults can be obtained than at home, and 
the desire for new ones is created. 

Home calls still hold first place in value 
as a good will builder and sales producer, 
but executives still feel that more selling 
of the subtle kind could be done in this 
work. Appliances which should be re- 


placed with new ones are located and the 
seed of desire for modern gas equipment 
planted in the woman’s mind. Any old 
worn-out gas appliance in the home makes 
a wonderful opportunity for the electric 
salespeople to gain a foothold, for they 
make the comparison of their modern equip- 
ment with the inefficient type in use. Home 
service workers, during this present business 


crisis, will profit by developing a greater ' 


sales consciousness. 

Increased numbers of cheap and inferior 
gas appliances are appearing on the market. 
Home service workers in their contacts 
should make a special effort to explain the 
A. G. A. Seal of Approval and what it 
means, pointing out the undesirability of 
buying merchandise not up to the minimum 
requirements as set by the A. G. A. Lab- 
oratory. 

Electric competition is putting everyone 
on their toes. Where this is not partic- 
ularly noticeable, some companies choose 
to ignore misinformation given out in elec- 
trical advertising, but constantly stress the 
advantages of gas and gas-burning ap- 
pliances, stating that when competition be- 


comes more aggressive they will go as far- 


as necessary. In localities where compe- 
tition is being felt more directly, Home 
Service Departments are trying to combat 
exaggerated and misleading statements by 
giving out unbiased information concern- 
ing relative cost of operation, speed, per- 
formance and efficiency of gas and electric 
appliances. 

As in the past, new activities are con- 
stantly appearing, the number seems limit- 
less, but the trends must be watched and 
the programs changed sometimes rather 
abruptly to meet the need of the time for 
the industry. 


Gas-Equipped Apartments Listed 
in Directory 

"100,000 Apartments Equipped with 
Automatic Gas Refrigerators” is the title 
of the new apartment directory issued by 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York which is offered free of charge 
apartment hunters in advance of the Octo 
ber 1 moving season. The directory lists 
2,974 apartment buildings in Manhattan, 
Bronx, and the first and fourth wards of 
Queens. Of this number, 992 apartment 
buildings are completely equipped with 
automatic gas refrigerators. The remaindef, 
a total of 1,982 apartment buildings, are 
partially equipped with gas refrigerators. 
The book contains more than 500 illus 
trations of choice apartment sites. 
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ange that whatever dissension may 
have arisen between gas companies and 
dealers regarding the sales of gas-burning 
equipment for hotels and restaurants is the 
result of two widely differing points of 
view in looking at the same problem: the 
merchandising of commercial installations 
of gas appliances. 

It may help the discussion to state again 
the two positions. 

The utility is interested in having its 
customers purchase the best possible type 
of gas-burning equipment, at a price con- 
sistent with good quality because its expe- 
rience has proved that such appliances make 
them more satisfied users of gas and save 
money on their gas bills. 

The jobber or retailer of large volume 
gas appliances necessarily considers his mer- 
chandise as goods that must be moved. He 
frequently elects to handle merchandise that 
offers the least resistance to sales, because 
he knows that after the installation is sold, 
the gas company must take care of it. He 
is in business to make money, and to make 
money he must sell his goods. 

We have then, these two points of view: 
the utility wants to sell more gas, and the 
jobber or retailer wants to sell appliances. 

These two points of view should not be 
in conflict. It is to the interest of the 
utility to have as many agencies as possible 
selling gas appliances—provided they are 
good appliances. 

The utility is in the business of selling 
appliances primarily to increase its gas load 
and to influence customers to purchase 
modern and efficient equipment. It would 
do no good to cite the numerous instances 
in the past in which “bargain sales’ of gas- 
burning equipment have resulted in grief 
to everyone concerned. 

The writer is happy to say that today 
such conditions are seldom encountered. 
Today's jobber and retailer are selling 
good merchandise because they have found 
that it pays. And it is to their interest to 
have the utility working with them, ex- 
panding the market for gas-burning equip- 
ment faster than any one selling group could 
supply it, if the group were working alone. 

The reputable jobber or retailer suffers 
equally with the utility from the unethical 
methods of “wildcat” retailers, who con- 
sider a gas appliance merely as goods to 
be moved. If installations of this kind 
become general enough, the future market 
for gas—and gas appliances—will be se- 
tiously affected because the consumer will 
turn to other forms of heat. 

By keeping constantly on the job, giving 





Utility Merchandising Helps 


the Dealer 


By T. J. Gallagher 
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service to customers using large volume 
equipment, and by making whatever re- 
placements should be made, regardless of 
whether the installation was sold by the 
utility or by an independent merchant, the 
utility keeps this market intact, and keeps 
up the good name of the manufacturer and 
every one connected with the installation. 

Replacements are the natural field for the 
utility, which is in constant touch with the 
customer’s appliances, and which is vitally 
interested in seeing that these appliances 
shall give him complete satisfaction. 

There would be no market for gas-fired 
equipment in hotels and restaurants if the 
local gas utility did not make it possible 
by putting into effect promotional rates. 

The above fact is so basic that it is often 
overlooked. Perhaps a case in point will 
illustrate it: 

Late in the 1890's, the gas utility com- 
panies all over the country found that the 
best part of their business—the lighting 
business—was being lost to electricity. They 
foresaw a collapse of their business unless 
they got busy and developed a market in 


an entirely new field—and did it in a hurry. 

They began to sell gas ranges, and they 
began trying to get other people to sell gas 
ranges. Nobody else wanted to help. It 
was the gas company’s own problem. 

By working nights and Sundays, the 
gas company built up an excellent market— 
an enormous demand, in fact—for gas heat- 
ing equipment. 

Then the independent retailer stepped 
in and cleaned up. He sold gas ranges 
that never should have been manufactured. 
In some localities the dealer was not alone 
at fault. They were cheaply built of poor 
materials—built to a price. Thousands 
were sold—and gas companies today are 
still paying men to answer complaints aris- 
ing from the use of these ranges. 

The average gas utility is today selling 
only a small percentage of the gas heating 
equipment sold in its territory. But for the 
above reasons, it feels compelled both from 
its own interest and that of its customers, 
to stay in the field in cooperation with 
manufacturers and independent retailers. 

The present methods of cooperation be- 
tween gas utility companies and independ- 
ent dealers have helped both parties. These 
cooperative plans are still new; they will 
surely be better developed in future years. 





Another Test for Natural Gas 
Started in Virginia 


HE lower section of West Vir- 

ginia and Virginia are being 
tested in various formations and on 
structures which, though local, are 
of considerable size according to the 
Oil and Gas Journal of August 4. A 
forerunner of this drilling was in a 
Virginia State Geological report of 
the oil and gas possibilities at Early 
Grove, Scott County, Virginia, pub- 
lished by the state geologist, Charles 
Butts. In the latter part of 1931, 
Davis Elkins and associates drilled a 
test on the Smith farm in that county, 
about 15 miles east of Gate City. Gas 
was struck at 2,900 feet and gauged 
1,057,000 feet a day with an initial 
rock pressure of 1,600 pounds. There 
was no sand but the gas was found 
in shale, bottomed in a crevice. These 


operators have started a second test 
which is now 3,500 feet deep and it 
is heavy rigged for deep drilling. 
The first test went to a depth of 
about 4,500 feet, and the second test 
may be drilled to 6,000 feet. 

In Buchanan County, Elkins and 
associates have a test drilling on the 
Smith farm in that locality which has 
reached 4,815 feet. In Wise County 
the Benedum & Trees test on the 
J. Kaufman farm has reached 1,010 
feet, and in Russell County their test 
on the Clinchfield Coal Co. tract is 
now around 400 feet. In Washing- 


ton County, Beahm & Co. have shut 
down their test on the J. M. Arnold 
farm at 2,440 feet, testing the casing, 
which may be letting water into the 
hole. 
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Gas Heat Cheaper than Dirt 


ENGALI dis- 

covered “‘Lit- 
tle Billie” taking a 
bath. “What are 
you doing?”’ in- 
quired Svengali. 
“Trying to get my- 
self clean,” said 
“Billie.” “But how 
did you get dirty?” 
Svengali demanded. 
“There,” as Shakes- 
peare might put it, 
“is the rub.” How 
do we get dirty? 
Svengali’s question created a laugh, but 
it was entitled to a seriously considered 
answer. 

The soap industry was one of the very 
few that reported a substantial increase 
in its business in 1931. Even a business 
depression cannot subdue our ambition to 
keep clean. The per capita consumption 
of soap in the United States is the largest 
in history, and the largest in the world 
today. But in all our rubbing and scrub- 
bing and hectic attempts to efface the re- 
sults of dirt we give very little attention 
or effort to remove the cause. 

Maybe the costliness of dirt is not 
generally appreciated, or the fact that it 
would prove in the end cheaper to pre- 
vent, than to remove it. We accept the 
dirt that descends upon us very much in 
the same spirit of resignation as we ac- 
cept the rain, the hail and the snow. It 
seems inevitable, and a concomitant of 
civilization that may be deplored but can- 
not be helped. What it costs us we do 
not realize because morning, noon and 
night our contributions to the cost of 
dirt are continuously extracted in small 
sums, which we do not miss at the time, 
but which, if totalled for six months or a 
year would produce a sum that in com- 
parison would make the largest item of 
our expenses look like a 3-cent postage 
stamp. 

The quantity and cost of dirt has been 
conservatively estimated and compiled, 
but the figures are so enormous they can’t 
be crowded into the capacity of our or- 
dinary human intelligence,—and so fail 
in their purpose. 

Literally thousands of tons of smoke 
and soot and oily smudge are precipitated 
from city chimneys only to descend again 
upon our office buildings, public build- 
ings, churches, homes, parks, motor cars, 
baby carriages, and upon our clothes and 
upon our person. Nor does the infiltra- 
tion stop outside the skin. It enters our 
nostrils and penetrates our lungs. It 
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creeps under doors and window casings 
and defaces, destroys our furniture, rugs, 
curtains and household linen. No one 
has yet succeeded in keeping dirt out, of 
the most protected place in a smoke in- 
fested city. It is as all-pervading as the 
ether itself. The lady rubs her finger on 
some polished surface that was dusted 
only that very morning, and says: “Good 
heavens; where does all the dirt come 
from?” It comes from the chimney, 
madam. Your own, and your next door 
neighbor's, and the people across the 
street. Get them all to heat their homes 
with gas and your struggle with dirt will 
be greatly lessened, and when gas heat 
becomes the generally accepted fuel in 
your neighborhood a very considerable 
amount of dirt about which you now 
complain will be entirely eliminated. 

Dirt is destructive to decorations; the 
frequent re-decorating of a well main- 
tained home is a costly item. Cut down 
only one-third and you have a consider- 
able saving. Many gas heated homes 
save one-half the former- cost of decorat- 
ing. 

Nobody knows how much dirt really 
costs us, but it is safe to say the dirt 
is the dearest thing we have to contend 
with, and no dirt-making crude fuels can 
be cheap at any price. An ounce of sul- 
phurous soot, saturated with rain, releases 
enough sulphuric acid to eat its own 
weight in granite, and what it can do to 
any kind of metal is amazing. 

Does this help to prove that dirt is 
very expensive? It is merely dodging 
the issue to say you own neither metal 
or granite. You pay for such things in 
your rent, your purchases, and your taxes. 
Deterioration and destruction of property 
is a charge on everybody as it adds to the 
cost of maintaining and operating every 
business, and the purchaser pays the 
freight. 

There is a generally accepted belief 
that the color of one’s lungs is a bright 
pink,—and so they are if he lives in the 
country, but the lungs of a city dweller 
are often almost black. The effect this 
has on pulmonary diseases, colds, throat 
and sinus troubles is impossible to esti- 
mate to its fullest extent, but one need 
not be an Einstein to realize that it is 
both troublesome and costly. 

We have advertised gas as “Clean 
Heat” but that squib is a dud. It does 





not get the real and related facts to the 
minds of the prospect. Gas is cheaper 
than dirt, dirt is the costliest thing we 
have to contend with, and most of the 
dirt in the city comes from chimneys and 
furnaces that are fed with crude fuels. 


Mixed Gas Research 
Investigation 


TE mixed gas research investigation 
which has included a study of numer- 
ous mixtures of natural, manufactured, by- 
product, and liquefied petroleum gases, in- 
volving over 175,000 separate tests and de- 
terminations, and extending over a period 
of five and one-half years, was concluded 
by the American Gas Association Labora- 
tory last month. 

A third and final summary report cover- 
ing results of tests completed subsequent 
to the publication of Report No. 645, and 
giving a summary of the entire investiga- 
tion, including collateral data developed 
during this study, has been prepared. After 
final revision and approval by the Commit- 
tee on Mixed Gas Research, the report 
will be presented to the Executive Board 
of the Association. 





Gas Represents 
Modern Living 


A New York apartment equipped 
with automatic gas refrigerators and 
modern gas ranges has been selected 
by the New York Museum of Science 
and Industry as representative of the 
best present-day living conditions. A 
small-scale model of this apartment is 
part of an exhibit depicting ‘Four 
Centuries of Progress in Housing,” 
which now is open to the public at 
the Museum, 220 East 42nd Street. 

The apartment chosen for the ex- 
hibit is Chelsea Corners. Other mod- 
els include a Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony Seventeenth Century house, 4 
Connecticut Eighteenth Century house, 
and a New York City brownstone 
house of 1860. 

The Chelsea Corners model shows 4 
one-room apartment as a good ex- 
ample of maximum living comfort and 
efficiency in a minimum space. A 
comparison of the houses of the four 
eras demonstrates the freedom from 
drudgery gained through modern labor- 
saving appliances. 
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High Standards of Gas Appliances Maintained 
by Laboratory Inspection During Depression Period 


a is a significant fact that during the 
past two and one-half years when the 
sales of every type of product have been 
seriously curtailed and manufacturing con- 
cerns have been forced in many cases to 
cheapen the materials and workmanship of 
their goods in order to satisfy a public de- 
mand for price adjustments, manufacturers 
of approved gas appliances have continued 
to produce and merchandise products which 
are of the same high standard that pre- 
vailed in 1929. In fact, the American Gas 
Association Approval Requirements have 
been strengthened and made more rigid 
from year to year, and the continued inspec- 
tion system maintained by the Laboratory 
insures that gas appliances offered for sale 
as approved comply in every detail with the 
A. G. A. specifications and that they are 
identical in construction to the model or 
models originally approved by test. 

The original tested models of many of 
the appliances now approved by the A. G. 
A. Testing Laboratory were approved prior 
to the beginning of the general decline in 
business. Therefore, it can be seen that 
there has been no reduction in the quality 
of approved gas appliances as a result of 


the general business recession, but rather, - 


due to careful inspections and the increased 
rigidity of the A. G. A. requirements, the 
standards of gas appliance construction and 
performance have been raised. 

It is possible that this policy has made it 
more difficult for gas appliance manufac- 
turers to show a profit during the past two 
years since the selling price of appliances 
has approached in many cases the actual 
manufacturing cost. There is, of course, 
the additional fact that the decline in price 
of the manufactured product was propor- 
tionally greater than the decline in the cost 
price of raw materials, and further, the in- 
creased overhead arid fixed charges in pro- 
portion to quantity of manufactured goods 
produced had a tendency to increase the 
production cost per unit. 

Notwithstanding these facts, it is felt 
that the Laboratory system of inspection has 
not only served a useful purpose from the 
consumer’s standpoint, but has also tended 
to keep the gas appliance manufacturing in- 
dustry on a sound basis by upholding the 
character and workmanship of appliances. 
Indications now are that the bottom of the 
depression has been reached and that con- 
ditions are improving. With a return of 
prosperity, the gas industry will not have 
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the handicap of a large quantity of inferior 
goods in use, but should be able to go for- 
ward with greater confidence in the future 
prosperity of its business and with an abid- 
ing conviction of public confidence based 
on a record of service well performed. 


Further Temporary Discount in 
Test and Inspection Fees 


AAINDFUL of the splendid cooperation 

given the Laboratory program by gas 
appliance manufacturers and to assist in 
bringing about as soon as possible the re- 
turn of prosperity to our own and other 
industries, the Managing Committee of the 
American Gas Association’s Testing Labora- 
tory has, with the approval of President 
Gallagher, announced a further temporary 
discount of 5 per cent on all Laboratory 


test and inspection fees paid within thirty 
days from the date of billing. This new 
ruling became effective on August 1, 1932. 

In October, 1931, the Laboratory Manag- 
ing Committee put into effect, during the 
current fiscal year, a general discount of 
10 per cent on all test and inspection fees. 
Although this meant a substantial reduc- 
tion in the total income of the Laboratory, 
it also amounted to an appreciable saving 
for manufacturer members of the Associa- 
tion who have been especially affected by 
the current recession in business. 

The new discount which is supplemental 
to that of October last is largely in the 
interest of cooperating further with gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers and, incidentally, 
keeping the amount of the Laboratory's 
outstanding accounts for testing and in- 
spection work at a minimum. It is hoped 
that all gas appliance manufacturers will 
take advantage of this new discount, thereby 
enabling the Laboratory to be of further 
assistance to its supporting manufacturers 
during the trying period through which 
the industry is passing. 





Changes in Approval Requirements 
Effective September 1 


Tre changes affecting the equipment 
supplied with water heaters and one 
change affecting the Laboratory test proce- 
dure in regard to gas ranges were recently 
approved by the Approval Requirements 
Committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, and because of their importance are 
to become effective September 1, 1932. 
At the last meeting of the A. S. A. Sec- 
tional Committee, Project Z-21, A. G. A. 
Approval Requirements Committee, it was 
ruled that a clause should be added to Part 
I, Sec. 7, and that clause (a) of Sec. 7, 
Part II, of the A. G. A. Approval Require- 
ments for Gas Water Heaters should be 
revised. The two new clauses mentioned 
read as follows: 
Part I—Construction Requirements. 
Sec. 7—Relief and Limiting Devices (for- 
merly Relief Valves). 

a. (added) All automatic storage 
water heaters shall be regularly 
equipped with means to relieve 
or limit pressures or tempera- 
ture and pressure. 


Part I1I—Performance Requirements. 


Sec. 7—Water Pressure Relief Valves. 

a. (revised) Water pressure re- 
lief valves shall function at the 
pressure specified, with a tol- 
erance of plus or minus 10 per 
cent, but in no case shall the re- 
lieving pressure exceed 60 per 
cent of the hydrostatic test pres- 
sure of the storage vessel. 

The new ruling in regard to gas ranges 
does not change the A. G. A. Approval 
Requirements for Gas Ranges, but applies 
only to Laboratory test procedure. It is, 
however, being brought to the attention of 
gas range manufacturers in order that they 
may be familiar with the test method con- 
cerned, 

At the last meeting of the Gas Range 
Sub-Committee it was ruled that on and 
after September 1, 1932, all gas range ther- 
mostat performance tests should be con- 
ducted using natural gas rather than manu- 
factured gas, which has been the customary 
procedure in the past. 
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Obituaries 








Samuel Taylor Bodine 


AMUEL TAY- 

LOR BODINE, 
chairman of the 
board of the United 
Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadel- 
phia, Penna., died 
August 19 at his 
home in Villa Nova. 
He had been ill a 
year and would have 
been 78 years old 
on August 23. 

Mr. Bodine was 
long recognized as 
one of the leaders of the civic and industrial 
life of Philadelphia, but he was chiefly 
noted for the important role he filled in 
the development of the public utility in- 
dustry in the United States. 

Fifty years ago, Mr. Bodine became as- 
sociated with the original United Gas Im- 
provement Company when it was first or- 
ganized in this city. In the following half- 
century, the growth of that organization 
into the U. G. I. system of today formed 
the background of Mr. Bodine’s career. 

Few men in any business activity could 
point to as brilliant an identification with 
the development of a great project as he. 
His constant rise in influence with the com- 
pany of which he was such an integral part 
was climaxed when he was elevated to the 
presidency in 1912, a post which he held 
for fourteen years until he relinquished it 
to become chairman of the board. 

When the United Gas Improvement 
Company was formed, Mr. Bodine and his 
associates were pioneers in a new phase of 
the industry. The company had been or- 
ganized to manufacture and sell a new form 
of gas for illuminating purposes; opposi- 
tion to this innovation was widespread, but 
it was gradually overcome by the efforts of 
the company’s founders and by the superi- 
ority of the water-gas process which they 
had introduced. 

The subsequent development of electricity 
for lighting forced the gas industry to 
change its course drastically into the modern 
fields of service. The U. G. I. continued 
to expand and a number of electric com- 
panies were added to its organization. Add- 
ing years and changing conditions, however, 
brought no dimunition to the part which 
Mr. Bodine was playing in the advancement 
of the company. 

In his contribution to the welfare of his 
own organization, Mr. Bodine contributed 
much to the public industry as a whole. On 
May 17, 1927, he was presented with the 
first Samuel T. Bodine Meritorious Service 
Medal, an award created by himself. The 
award committee stated that an honor so 
richly merited could not conceivably go 
to anyone else. 


Samuel T. Bodine 


Mr. Bodine was born in Philadelphia on 
August 23, 1854, the son of Samuel Tucker 
and Louisa Wylie Bodine. His grand- 
father, John Bodine, served during the 
Revolutionary War and retired a captain, 
and his father, who died in 1879, was at 
one time mayor of Kensington before that 
community was incorporated as part of 
Philadelphia, and was for fifteen years a 
director of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. Bodine received his primary educa- 
tion in the Germantown Academy, 1862 to 
1869, and he was graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1873. In March, 1928, his 
alma mater conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. 

His first position was with the Royersford 
Iron Foundry Company as shipping clerk, 
from which he resigned in 1874 to accept 
a similar position with the Cohansey Class 
Company, of Bridgeton, N. J. In 1876 he 
was employed by Peter Wright & Sons, op- 
erators of steamships, of Philadelphia, and 
shortly afterward he was placed in charge 
of the commercial work of the repair shops 
and engineering department of the Ameri- 
can and Red Star Steamship Lines. 

In 1882, Mr. Bodine was chosen as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the newly created 
United Gas Improvement Company. His rise 
was rapid from then on. In 1888 he was 
made general manager; in 1892 he was 
elected second vice-president ; in 1904 he was 
advanced to first vice-president, all the while 
holding his post as general manager. After 
eight years in that position, he was elected 
president of the U. G. I. system. 

It was on September 1, 1926, that he 
resigned from the presidency at his own re- 
quest, to be succeeded by the late Arthur 
W. Thompson. However, as chairman of 
the board of directors, Mr. Bodine con- 
tinued to wield a powerful influence upon 
the policies of the U. G. I. 

He had numerous other interests and as- 
sociations aside from his identification with 
the U. G. I. Company. At the time of his 
death he was a director of the Fidelity- 
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Philadelphia Trust Company, the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, the Welsbach Com- 
pany, the American Gas Company, the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, the United 
Engineers & Constructors Inc., the Phila- 
delphia Electric Power Company and The 
Susquehanna Power Company, and was a 
member of the American Gas Association. 

Last June, Mr. Bodine’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary with the U. G. I. was recognized by 
the presentation to him of an appropriate 
gold medal. The exercises were participated 
in by prominent leaders in the gas industry 
and the Mayor and other representatives of 
the Philadelphia city government. 

During the World War, Mr. Bodine was 
vice-chairman of the district Board which 
handled the drafting of citizens for war 
service from Eastern Pennsylvania, and he 
was chairman of the Distribution Com- 
mittee of the War Chest, which association 
collected $20,000,000 during 1918 for the 
Red Cross and other philanthropic groups. 

For years he was a trustee of the Epis- 
copal Academy of Philadelphia, and to the 
University of Pennsylvania he gave ‘Bodine 
Dormitory,” a distinctive addition to the 
structures of his alma mater. 

He was a director of the Welfare Feder- 
ation of Philadelphia, a member of the New 
Jersey Sons of the Revolution, of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of New York, the Franklin 
Institute and the Advisory Council of Boy 
Scouts of Delaware and Montgomery Coun- 
ties. His clubs were the Rittenhouse, Union 
League, University, Manufacturers, Engi- 
neers and Merion Cricket, of this city, and 
the University, of New York. 

In addition to his public service during 
the World War, Mr. Bodine had also 
served as a member of the Pennsylvania 
Geological Survey and the Chestnut Tree 
Blight Commission. This last named ap- 
pointment was in line with his interest in 
horticulture and plant life. His flower 
garden at his home in Villa Nova, to which 
he moved from Germantown in 1904, has 
been his greatest hobby and his chrysan- 
themums have won many prizes. 

Mr. Bodine married Eleanor Gray 
Warden, daughter of William Gray and 
Sarah Wells Warden, at Germantown on 
November 15, 1883. His wife died Janu- 
ary 18, 1927. He is survived by three 
children—Mrs. H. W. Howe, of Rosemont; 
Mrs. William Graves Perry, of Boston, 
Mass., and William Warden Bodine, a 
vice-president of the U. G. I. 


Thaddeus R..- Beal 


HADDEUS R. BEAL, president and 
general manager of the Central Hud- 
son Gas and Electric Corporation, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack August 10 in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., where he was spending his 
vacation with his family. The funeral took 
place at his home, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Mr. Beal, who was sixty-two years old, 
was a native of New York City, and re- 


ceived an engineering degree from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. He form- 
erly was identified with the Central Union 
Gas Company of New York, later becoming 
an officer of the Newburgh Light, Heat & 
Power Co., and afterward general manager 
of the Poughkeepsie Light, Heat & Power 
Co. Mr. Beal succeeded his father as presi- 
dent of the Central Hudson Gas and Elec- 
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tric Company, and continued in the same 
office when the name of the company was 
changed to “corporation.” 

The Beal Medal, awarded annually by 
the American Gas Association for the 
best technical paper presented before a 
meeting of the Association, was first of- 
fered by W. R. Beal, father of T. R. Beal, 
at the time of the formation of the Ameri- 
can Gas Institute. Upon the incorpora- 
tion of the American Gas Association, 
T. R. Beal generously continued the an- 
nual offer of the award on behalf of the 
Beal family. The award is a striking gold 
medal. 

He was a member of the American Gas 
Association, National Electric Light As- 
sociation, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Society of Gas Lighting, Re- 
gional Plan Association, Amrita Club, En- 
gineers Club, Powelton Club and Dutchess 
Golf and Country Club. 


Walter B. Cline 


WALTER B. CLINE, a public utility 

pioneer of the Pacific Coast and chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation, died 
July 21. 

Mr. Cline, who was a member of the 
American Gas Association, was born sixty- 
nine years ago in Sacramento, Calif. Soon 
after graduation from school he obtained 
a position as accountant of the Pacific Gas 
Improvement Company in San Francisco. 
Later, with C. O. G. Miller, Mr. Cline 
formed the Pacific Lighting Company, 
whose business was the renting of gas 
lighting fixtures. - 

When he was twenty-six, Mr. Cline ne- 
gotiated the purchase of the Los Angeles 
Gas Company. Subsequently, the Los An- 
geles Electric Company was acquired, and 
in 1904 these companies were merged to 
form the Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Company, with Mr. Cline as president. Five 
years later the present corporate form was 
adopted, and the name was changed to 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation. 
Mr. Cline continued as president until 1924, 
when he was elected to chairmanship of 
the board. 


Anthony P. Hauck 


NTHONY P. HAUCK, for twelve 

years chief engineer in charge of the 
compressor department for the companies 
comprising the Charleston Group of Co- 
lumbia Gas and Electric Corporation, died 
of pneumonia at Winchester, Virginia, 
July 16. His home was in Charleston, West 
Virginia. Funeral services were held in 
Milwaukee. Surviving Mr. Hauck are his 
wife, son, and two daughters. 


DAPPER and attractive person- 
ality, the suave “Phantom Pro- 
fessor,” has made his appearance in the 
advertising of The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Garbed in a flowing cape and waving a 
slender baton, he bows and struts the 
while he talks, briefly and convinc- 
ingly, about the advantages of the 
modern automatic all-gas kitchen. 

“Run along to the movies,” he bids 
the modern home-maker. “Don’t hurry 
home. I shall turn on the oven heat at 
the right time and maintain the proper 
cooking temperature. When the roast 
and vegetables are done to a turn, I'll 
turn off the heat. Dinner will be pip- 
ing hot and ready to serve whenever 
you are ready to eat it.” 

Or, prancing gaily before a well- 
filled gas refrigerator, he bubbles: 

““Don’t worry about the ice. 
Whether you like ‘em strong or weak, 
sweet or dry—they’ve got to be cold. 
That’s where I come in. Just run along 
and do your entertaining. I'll be freez- 
ing ice cubes hand-over-fist, and while 
I’m at it I'll keep an eye on the des- 
sert and see that the salad is crisp and 
cold when you're ready for it.” 

The ‘Phantom Professor’’ injects a 
new note into gas company advertising. 
He’s alive, alert, modern to the nth 
degree. He knows what women want 
in their kitchens and he knows that 
the automatic all-gas kitchen is the 
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New Note Introduced 
in Gas Advertising 


one perfect fulfillment of their desires. 

There are a number of attractive 
things about the ‘Phantom Professor,” 
not the least of which is that he 
“works without wages, 365 days a 
year, morning, noon and night—and 
never takes Thursday afternoon out. 
He’s the most dependable servant in 
America.” 

The ‘Phantom Professor’ made his 
bow in a Brooklyn Union advertise- 
ment in newspapers and magazines 
circulating through Brooklyn and 
Queens. He was introduced as the one 
who “controls cooking heat and cook- 
ing time, that the water is piping hor 
and that there’s plenty of it. He keeps 
gobs of ice cubes on hand, and he per- 
forms the most marvelous tricks with 
his automatic gas appliances.” 

The “professor” was created to drive 
home the message that nothing can com- 
pare with the automatic all-gas kitchen 
for convenience, long dependable serv- 
ice, and economy. He calls attention 
—in terms which linger in one’s mem- 
ory—to the advantages of gas for 
cooking, refrigerating and water heat- 
ing. 

His personality will also be used by 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company in 
its direct-mail advertising, its ‘“News- 
ette” which is mailed to customers 
each month, and in its window dis- 
plays. The advertising already has at- 
tracted much favorable comment. 








SAFETY ITEMS 





E Hope Natural Gas Company, Hope 
Construction & Refining Company, Re- 
serve Gas Company, Connecting Gas Com- 
pany, and The River Gas Company, oper- 
ating in West Virginia, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, under the leadership of John 
B. Corrin, vice-president and general man- 
ager, have made in the past five years a 
notable contribution to the safety move- 
ment. These companies, which employ ap- 
proximately twenty-two hundred men, are 
engaged in the production, transmission, 
and marketing of natural gas; the produc- 
tion of oil, and the manufacture of gasoline. 


Organized Safety work was started in 
August, 1927, under the direction of Ralph 
A. Gawthrop and has progressed from a 
frequency rate of 25.18 for the year 1927 
to a frequency rate of 1.66 for the year 
1931; and the period from November 10, 
1931, to August 10, 1932, representing 
3,387,000 man hours, has not produced a 
single lost time injury. 


Personnel Service 


(Received too late for classification) 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Experienced local sales manager wanted at 
once; City 250,000 population—300 miles from 
New York City. Gas conversion burner and 
conditionaire sales. Salary and commission; 
also experienced salesmen on commission 
basis. 0250. 
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Issued August, 1932, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 205 MANUFACTURED GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1932 















Month of June Six Months Ending June 30 
Per cent Per cent 
1932 1931 Increase 1932 1931 Increase 
Customers 
I Sse a id ce ys AN ee ee red ka nteskie 8,753,112 8,982,310 — 2.6 
NS PT EOPT OT, Pe er rere 44,949 43,233 4.0 
Industrial and Commercial ................. 405,183 407,124 — 0.5 See June 
I 20.00 35.0 ea PRO aNeleeeas 3's wie 7,552 6,796 — 





9,439,463 






Gas Sales (MCF) 
















Re ER Ae oo een eee eas eee 21,560,522 22,139,728 — 2.6 130,947,999 135,324,347 — 3.2 

SS Ser ae eee 453,809 535,706 —15.3 13,097,747 12,735,095 yt 

Industrial and Commercial ................. 5,802,207 6,818,313 —14.9 38,611,505 43,810,415 —11.9 

I a cs alc a wistoleqiaiene adlmie eens eee 144,558 152,380 — 1,093,316 1,144,576 _- 
Sad dads ait hc a0 Gaia war ease Sank as ace eawie 27,961,096 29,646,127 183,750,567 193,014,433 







Revenue (Dollars) 













et a eee eS 25,119,562 25,966,573 — 3.3 151,138,245 156,703,384 — 3.6 
OS a ol Nana & arvipa'b eae 347,173 435,824 —20.3 9,293,000 9,824,765 — 5.4 
Industrial and Commercial ................. 5,025,137 5,897,249 —14.8 33,456,748 37,925,422 —11.8 
RMD pa an tere eee s 123,073 127,764 oo 729,817 870,574 — 

30,614,945 32,427,410 194,617,810 205,324,145 , 





Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 










I aha o5.s karsaae tae y ed utes 11,452,794 13,011,622 —12.0 85,136,331 97,495,393 —12.7 
(b) Retort Coal Gas ...............0000 2,121,976 2,616,609 —18.9 14,723,120 16,873,590  —12.7 
MII C55 bio a ntine aida lek afore ene 534,747 508,484 5.2 4,198,774 4,071,796 3.1 
(d) Cobe Oven Gas .................0:- 3,806,717 4,432,032 —14.1 23,628,799 26,664,188 —11.4 
(e) Reformed Oil Still Gas ............. 357,998 351,507 1.8 2,385,793 2,195,462 8.7 
(f) Tetel Gee Protluced ...... 6.06... 0s. 18,274,232 20,920,254 —12.6 130,072,817 147,300,429 —11.7 










Gas Purchased 







er ee ee ear 6,958,872 8,354,744 —16.7 46,973,392 56,345,821 —16.6 
(b) Oil Still and Natural Gas ............ 3,238,316 413,883 — 22,900,025 2,289,289 — 
Oe Bg eee eee 10,197,188 8,768,627 16.3 69,873,417 58,635,110 19.2 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased .......... 28,471,420 29,688,881 — 4.1 199,946,234 205,935,539 — 29 













COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 204 NATURAL GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1932 








Customers 
Domestic (Including House Heating) ....... 4,477,759 4,543,979 — 1.5 
EE a can os 4 be aniaee eee a ak we 219,469 217,420 0.9 
A eS fal eae Sy Fal Pie oh 16,569 15,780 5.0 
Ss MIDE 6g ic on od case sus ne. o the 5,131 5,121 0.2 See June 
IE aos gow dd ecg Sela eh ok wins ok KS 1,925 2,479 — 











4,720,853 4,784,779 — 1.3 





Gas Sales (MCF) 









Domestic (Including House Heating) ....... 14,933,743 16,594,941 —10.0 164,587,167 178,975,333 — 8.0 
I AG a ic, 5d ca os ao cS Uh kn 2,107,112 2,225,347 — 5.3 26,322,739 27,115,969 — 2.9 
ER TEE PRE Cen Pe eee 14,373,296 15,685,347 — 8.4 $7,830,215 99,616,697 —11.8 
Be IE PUOOUTOD so isis bia.s 6s « bes eces Rare 11,548,635 13,751,394 —16.0 68,356,999 83,222,602 —17.9 
IN o.4'53 Ss a da ees <eewene eas ER 374,837 586,763 —- 3,608,909 3,665,146 — 
a 4's eudia.d aoe él aeckaoete 43,337,623 48,843,792 —11.3 350,706,029 392,595,747 —10.7 






Revenue (Dollars) 
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Gas Utility Revenues Down 


in First Six Months 


URING the first six months of the 

current year revenues of manufac- 
tured and natural gas utilities declined 
7.2 per cent, dropping from $374,229,461, 
in the first half of 1931 to $347,288,325 in 
the corresponding period of 1932. Cus- 
tomers of the 409 reporting companies 
aggregated 13,931,649 on June 30, 1932, 
as compared with 14,224,242 on the same 
date of the preceding year, a drop of 2.1 
per cent. This loss in number of cus- 
tomers amounting to nearly 300,000 for 
the year ending June 30 was the most 
severe reported by these companies since 
the onset of the current depression. 

The manufactured gas companies re- 
ported revenues of $194,617,810 for the 
first half of 1932, or 5.2 per cent less than 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year, while revenues of the natural 
gas utilities amounted to $152,670,515 for 


the same period, a decline of nearly 10 
per cent. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported for 
the half year totaled 183,750,567,000 
cu.ft., a loss of 4.8 per cent, while natural 
gas utility sales were 350,706,029,000 
cu.ft., a decline of 10.7 per cent. 

This decline in sales and revenues of 
both manufactured and natural gas utili- 
ties characterized practically all sections 
of the country during the first half of 
1932. An outstanding exception, how- 
ever, was the state of California, where 
operating revenues of gas utilities gained 
nearly 14 per cent during the period, 
rising from $31,197,785 in the first half 
of 1931 to $35,548,179 during the corre- 
sponding interval of 1932. This was the 
result, in large part, of an increase of 21 
per cent in sales to household or domestic 
customers, and a gain of more than 60 
per cent in sales to commercial establish- 
ments, such as hotels, restaurants, etc. 





Manufacturers To Hear Plans of 
Gas Range Advertising Program 
(Continued from page 375) 


Afternoon 
Recreation. 


WATER HEATER DIVISION 
10 A.M., September 30 


H. G. Walker, Chairman. 
Leo Friedman, Vice-Chairman. 


Called to order by the Chairman. 
Annual Report by Chairman. 
Oil Burner Competition. 
Discussion. 


“What Can the Manufacturers of Hot 
Water Heaters, Utilities, and Dealers 
Do to Protect Their Market ?’’ 


Discussion. 


“Can Our Standards of Practice Be Strength- 
ened in Any Way?” 

Report of Plans Committee for 1932-33 Pro- 
gram. 

“Can Uneconomic Warehouse Stocks be 
Eliminated ?”’ 


“How Can the Water Heater Industry Ef- 
fectively Tie In with the Merchandis- 
ing Efforts of the Gas Range Indus- 
try?” 

Discussion. 

Report of Nominating Commitee and Elec- 
tion of Officers. 

New Business. 


Adjournment. 


SPACE HEATER DIVISION 
10 A.M., September 30 


George A. Humphrey, Chairman. 
Frank H. Adams, Vice-Chairman. 


Call to Order by the Chairman. 
Remarks by Chairman. 
Report of Standing Committees. 


a. Standards of Practice—Carl E. Froe- 


lich. 

b. Cross Licensing of Patents—E. C. 
Adams. 

c. Municipal Ordinances — William 
Sharpe. 


Report of Nominating Committee and Elec- 
tion of Officers. 


Report of Special Committee on Program 
for 1932-33 and Discussion. 
E. C. Adams. 


Organization Plan—Discussion. 
G. F. Reznor. 


New Business. 
Appointment of Chairmen for 1932-33. 


Adjourn for luncheon. 


Afternoon 
Sub-Division meetings. 


GAS FIRED BOILER AND FURNACE 
DIVISION 


10 A.M., September 30 
J. E. Kinner, Chairman. 
E. A. Jones, Vice-Chairman. 
F. W. Herendeen, Secretary. 


Call to Order and Annual Report by the 
Chairman. 
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“Review of Gas Fired Boiler and Furnace 
Association’s Past Activities.” 
F. W. Herendeen. 


“Why We Created the Gas Fired Boiler 
and Furnace Division.” 
H. Leigh Whitelaw. 


Discussion. 

“How Can the Boiler and Furnace Division 
Effectively Capitalize on the Advertis- 
ing and Merchandising Campaign?’ 

E. P. Bailey, Jr. 

Discussion. 

New Business. 


Report of Nominating Committee and Elec- 
tion of Officers. 


Adjournment. 


GAS FIRED RADIATOR DIVISION 
September 30 
Kent Clow, Chairman. 
(Program to be Announced). 


Gas in the Automats 

(Continued from page 382) 
lifted for each back stroke. The pans 
are so shallow that a slight slant at the 
ends is all that is necessary to keep the 
product moving smoothly from one to 
the other. The hamburger steaks are 
heated through in the first and smaller 
pan, cooked on one side in the next 
and on the other side in the last. A 
mechanical device turns them over 
while passing between the last two 
pans. Parts of this machine were in- 
vented and patented by the Horn & 
Hardart Company. 

As noted there are seven sixty-foot 
traveling bake ovens, three for baking 
bread, three for cake and one for pie. 
The conveyors of these ovens are 
motor driven through speed reduction 
gear trains and the baking periods are 
regulated by adjusting the conveyor 
speeds. Gas is now used throughout 
by Horn & Hardart. The adoption 
of gas as a fuel to be used exclusively 
followed much experimentation with 
other fuels. 


Sleuthing Uncovers Truth About 


Paris Gas 
(Continued from page 387) 

oven is made separately, although it 
can be installed beside the range and 
attached to it. On the oven door is 
a card suggesting “never to let the 
door of the oven fall brutally!” 

Prices range from a little over 500 
francs ($20), payable in ten monthly 
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installments, to 1650 francs and even 
more. These last, however, include 
the oven. 


House and Water Heating 


The company offers both central 
heating, by means of a furnace, and 
several kinds of individual radiators. 
Both of these are practically the same 
as ours, and there is no need to dis- 
cuss them in detail. The little radi- 
ators are of three sorts— those which 
heat by radiation, those which heat 
by convection, and those which heat 
through a combination of the two. As 
we have it—always on tap—it is not as 
common in France as it is in America. 
It has increased considerably within the 
last few years, but it is still something 
for a householder to be proud of. 

Where regular central-heating is 
used, with water-heating boiler, run- 
ning hot water can be had at any time. 
Aside from this, however, there are a 
number of very attractive small indi- 
vidual tanks, reasonable in price and 
economical to use. Their capacity 
ranges from as low as eight litres to 
two hundred litres. (Of course, the 
last are regular boilers.) The little 
ones look like fire extinguishers, and 
are very trim in comparison with the 
ordinary boiler. Many of the French 
use two of these eight-litre tanks, one 
in the bathroom and one in the kitchen. 

Much is being done to advertise the 
advantages of gas in the kitchen. It 
is still an innovation in many quarters 
as a medium for cooking, although it 
has long been used for illumination. 
(It still is in most parks and side 
streets, as well as in many poorer 
homes.) Cooking courses under well- 
known chefs are given gratis by the 
company, in conjunction with the man- 
ufacturers of the stoves, and up-to-the- 
minute service and efficiency has been 
established in the various local division 
offices. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
(Continued from page 390) 
special publications which have achieved 
remarkable success. Among these are 
the Gas Appliance Testing Code, 
written by R. M. Conner, Director of 
the American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratory and published in 1924. 
This was the first manual printed any- 


where dealing with laboratory methods 
in testing gas appliances. 

This was followed by our Gas Ap- 
pliance Installation and Service Manual 
which went out of print after it had 
run to two editions and five printings, 
achieving a world-wide sale. 

We are meeting with similar success 
in our latest publication, Data Book 
on Gas Fuel, a loose-leaf lettersize 
manual for architects and builders. It 
is prepared for sale to gas companies 
who in turn insert sheets containing 
local information and give them to 
architects, contractors and builders. in 
their own territory. All of our com- 
pany members are using these to good 
advantage and many Eastern companies 
also have purchased them. 

The Pacific Coast Association has 
been working for a number of years 
on the Gas Engineer's Handbook in 
which it has been assisted during the 
last two years by the American Gas 
Association’s Technical Section. This 
book should be ready for publication 
in the next few months and will be a 
really outstanding achievement. 

The Pacific Coast Gas Association 
is now in its third year of cooperative 
advertising, using the trade journals, 
radio and such other mediums as 
would not be used by gas companies 
alone. This cooperative campaign has 
been a small one costing approximately 
$50,000 a year, and while no definite 
results can be ascribed to it, it has, we 
believe, materially increased gas appli- 
ance acceptance and has certainly done 
a great deal to hearten the industry in 
this territory. 

In addition to the above the Associa- 
tion has worked closely with many 
educational institutions on the Pacific 
Coast, particularly with the University 
of California, at Berkeley. From time 
to time sums of money have been con- 
tributed to the university for the pur- 
chase of appliances and laboratory 
equipment for its gas appliance lab- 
oratory, and for a number of years we 
have maintained a research fellowship 
at the university which is open to out- 
standing students in all Pacific Coast 
engineering schools. 

All in all, the gas industry on the 
Pacific Coast as represented by this 
association is exceedingly active, and 
its members feel has done and will 
continue to do a great deal for the 
benefit of the gas industry in general. 
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Fuel Technology Courses 
At Columbia 


@G MousTE courses in fuel technology, 
of particular interest to gas engineers, 
will be started by the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y., September 21, ac- 
cording to announcement made by Jerome 
J. Morgan, associate professor of chemical 
engineering. 

The courses are designed to meet the 
growing demand for instruction of engi- 
neers in fuel technology. They aim to treat 
from the chemical engineering standpoint, 
and in a post-graduate manner, the applica- 
tions of scientific principles in the produc- 
tion, distribution, and utilization of solid, 
liquid, and gaseous fuels. 

The subject matter is introduced mainly 
by assigned readings in textbooks and in 
technical periodicals. The classroom pe- 
riods are used for lecture and class discus- 
sions of the material in the assigned read- 
ings and of problems involving calculation 
and design, which will have a prominent 
place in these courses. 

These courses are open to qualified grad- 
uate students on the approval of the in- 
structor. 

Students are required to enroll at the 
office of the Registrar, Room 315, Univer- 
sity Hall, New York. 

For details regarding credit, privileges, 
academic calendar, and general regulations 
governing students, consult the Announce- 
ment of University Classes which may be 
obtained upon application to the Director 
of University Extension, Columbia Univer- - 
sity, New York. 





Use Gas as 
Motor Testing Fuel 


City gas is considerably more effi- 
cient than gasoline for running an en- 
gine at relatively low speeds or rela- 
tively high speeds, although there is a 
certain interval, varying with different 
engines, within which the thermal effi- 
ciency of gasoline approaches, or may 
even exceed, that of city gas accord- 
ing to C. Foster Clark, of the Detroit 
City Gas Company. However, auto- 
mobiles are not run with city gas 
except for “running in” or blocktest- 
ing. 

For this application the automotive 
industry employs it quite generally in 
overcoming the stiffness of frictional 
resistance before adding the engine to 
the car. In order to determine the 
best fuel a series of tests were re- 
cently run in Detroit. An 8-cylinder 
engine was used, running alternately 
on gas and gasoline through a wide 
speed range. The least proportionate 
amount of gas was used at about 66 
r.p.m. and from this point the amount 
of gas equivalent to a gallon of gaso- 
line increased to a maximum at about 
1600 r.p.m., where it again began to 
decrease. 
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Canadian Gas Association 

Pres-—Hugh McNair, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 
Pres—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chairman, Gas Section—F. C. Weber, 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
* Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres—Bernard J. Mullaney, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sec.—J. R. Blackhall, 617 Public Service 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres——F. X. Mettenet, Public Service 
Company of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Castle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—J. E. Spindle, Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—F. A. Mitchell, Eastern Shore Pub- 
lic Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Sec—D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—W. E. Derwent, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 





Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres.—A. E. Bettis, Kansas City Power 
and Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—N. R. Beagle, Missouri Power 
& Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 


Pres—I. T. Haddock, Cambridge Gas 
Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Exec. Sec—C. D. Williams, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Operating Div.—H. G. Tay- 
lor, Lawrence Gas & Electric Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Sec., Operating Div.—R. S. Carter, Mal- 
den & Melrose Gas Light Co., Malden, 
Mass. 

Chairman, Sales Div—J. J. McKearin, 
Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Chairman, Industrial Div—C. S. Hilton, 
The Pawtucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, 

R. I. 

Sec.-Tr., Industrial Div—W. S. Ander- 
son, Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Accounting Div.—G. S. Lees, 
New Haven Gas Light Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Sec.-Tr., Accounting Div.—C. D. Perkins, 
Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., Mal- 
den, Mass. 

Chairman, Manufacturer Div—A. M. 
Slattery, The Hoffman Heater Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr., Manufacturers Div—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, James B. Clow & Sons, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres—J. D. Alden, Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—R. J. Daugherty, The Empire Com- 
panies, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—James L. Stone, Spokane Gas & 
Fuel Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres—Lewis W. Heath, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Pres.—J. French Robinson, Lycoming Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—J. J. Brennan, Memphis Power & 
Light Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 


Pres—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 530 13th Street, SE., 
Brownsville, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
inia 

Pres—T. Justin Moore, Va. 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Elec. & 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—E. J. Steinberg, The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Fourteenth Annual 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





Convention of the American Gas Association 


October 10-12, 1932 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Merchandising manager available for manu- 
facturer of major “load builder.” Has prac- 
tical utility-dealer cooperative plan of 
proven acceptability. Will contact operat- 
ing companies and arrange “set up,” also 
personally create and supervise dealer or- 
ganization. Familiar with procedure where 
holding company maintains an approved list. 


Manager (Cornell Graduate), at present em- 
ployed, desires responsible position with gas 
company. Ten years’ experience covers 
manufacture, distribution, merchandising and 
office work. Excellent record. Age 33. 581. 


Contact man for manufacturer of gas equip- 
ment or gas company. Experienced in gas 
heating engineering and sales, both natural 
and artificial gas. Can organize department 
and train men. 585. 


Sales engineer (38), technical graduate. Seven 
years’ experience in the installation and op- 
eration of natural gas fired power steam 
boilers. Six years’ experience selling aux- 
iliary power plant equipment to public util- 
ity and industrial power plants. Fitted to 
negotiate natural gas sales to this type 
consumer. 588. 


Experienced salesman (36) familiar with sale 
and servicing of all types of gas burning 
appliances desires position with manufac- 
turer or gas company. Will locate any- 
where. Has own car and will travel. Mar- 
ried. 589. 


Operating and experimental engineer now 
with largest manufacturer and operator of 
by-product ovens. Specially qualified in 
maintenance and repair work on older plants. 
Has conducted large scale experimental 
work, including design, as well as actual 
operation. Graduate Engineer (36); back- 
ground university instructor followed by 
Teaching Fellowship, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 593. 


Executive (46) eighteen years’ practical expe- 
rience in the stove and foundry business, 
both gas and coal, in sales and production, 
desires connection. 


Manager with experience in manufactured and 
natural gas and electricity with an excel- 
lent record of constantly increasing revenue. 
Particularly qualified in electric competition 
and have met it successfully and uniquely. 
Full details of experience furnished on re- 
quest. 597. 


Engineer or assistant to executive. Familiar 
with design and application of rates in the 
manufactured or natural gas industry and 
negotiation of rates with municipalities. Ex- 
perienced in preparation of rate cases and 
public service commission practice and rate 
procedure in a number of states. Electric 
experience also. 606. 


Superintendent (45) who began by digging 
ditches and was advanced up through street 
foreman to sales manager; experience in- 
— coal, water and natural gas. A man 
who has never had labor trouble and does 
not mind how many hours he works. High 
and low pressure distribution experience. 607. 


As engineer, general superintendent or assist- 
ant manager. Can bring to an operating or 
holding company experiences rich in low 
cost operation, economical design, planning 
and construction of plants and distribution 
systems. Have held responsible positions 
with equipment and operating companies. 609 


Sales engineer, capable of managing depart- 
ment with experience in house heating work 
covering surveys, estimates, sales promotion, 
service, installation, repairs and mainte- 
nance, also industrial steam boiler application 
and water heating covering large volume. 
Broad general and technical knowledge. 
Married. 610. 

Public relations: for the organization whose 
problem remains basically one of human re- 
lationships and public opinion, a publicity 
counselor of broad newspaper, editorial, ad- 
vertising experience. Knows public utility 
finance and security promotion. Has na- 
tional press and financial contacts. Original, 
resourceful, practical, writes well and or- 
ganizes carefully. College trained, married. 


(30). 611. 


Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Industrial gas sales engineer of long service 
in Eastern utility, with background of broad 
engineering and sales experience, will con- 
sider responsible position with utility, manu- 
facturer or consulting engineers. Salary of 
no immediate importance provided respon- 
sibility and opportunity exist. Familiar with 
electric heat and all fuels, including neces- 
sary equipment. 612. 

Manager. Very well qualified to suit require- 
ments of diversified nature. Experienced 
practically and technically. Capable of 
handling difficult situations. Married. 613. 


Engineer offers the experiences gained in 
solving the design, construction and operat- 
ing problems of many gas plants and dis- 
tribution systems, while gas engineer for 
one of the large equipment companies, 
coupled with a technical training and actual 
experiences as plant superintendent and 
local manager. 614. 

Gas engineer (32) technical graduate. Five and 
one-half years assistant superintendent of 
large water gas plant. Two years with en- 
gineering company estimating gas plant and 
alteration construction. Familiar with good 
operating costs and know how to get them. 
Prefer position as operating engineer. 615. 

Engineer (B. S. and M. E.) with 13 years’ 
diversified experience in coal and water gas 
production, distribution and plant erection 
followed by eight years in plant design, 
economic surveys, utility appraisals and steam 
engineering. Strong background of research 
work and experience as instructor. 616. 

Chemical engineer with fourteen years’ experi- 
ence in the gas and oil business, including 
operation, engineering, and process develop- 
ment; familiar with gas and oil puri- 
fication, design of equipment, and handling 
of gases. Supervised research activities in- 
cluding development of new high sulphur 
gas purification process. Interested in en- 
gineering, development and sales work. 617. 


University graduate, Mechanical Engineer. Li- 
censed Professional Engineer, married, pleas- 
ing personality, excellent character, with 
imagination, ideas, judgment, poise, and 
other characteristics developed through 
twenty years’ service in business, sales, man- 
agement, general engineering, economics. 
Specialized knowledge, meters, air and gas 
compression, power and pumping. 618. 

Managing engineer recently in charge of nat- 
ural gas distributing company is especially 
qualified to make market surveys, set up 
rates and build load. Also experienced in 
organizing and operating groups of small gas 
companies. 619. 

Technically educated gas engineer, fourteen 
years’ combination coal and water gas ex- 
perience, has worked in various capacities, 
from cadet to superintendent of plant and 
distribution. Has thorough knowledge of 
coals, having been in the research depart- 
ment of a large coal company for the past 
five years. 620. 

Starting manufacturers’ agency with head- 
quarters in Baltimore or Philadelphia cover- 
ing the Atlantic coast cities. If you have an 
appliance for Fa on manufacturing or com- 
mercial end of the gas business which you 
want sold please advise promptly. Will 
handle about five non-conflicting lines. Hope 
to have an assistant with me. 621. 

For the few ten years I have successfully sold 
water heaters. Am seeking a connection with 
a utility which needs and desires to increase 
its water heater sales. My sales record is 
clean and honest; am capable of taking full 
charge of and responsibility for water heat- 
ing division of progressive utility. 622. 


Exceptional representation, in Eastern terri- 
tory—commission basis—is offered progres- 
sive gas range and appliance manufacturer, 
by man of wide manufacturing and sales 
experience in the stove industry, having 
established contacts among utility com- 
panies, department stores, wholesale and re- 
tail stove trade generally. 623. 


All around gas man (31), married, graduate 
Chemical Engineer. Experienced in design, 
constructidn and operation of water gas 
plants and high and low pressure distribu- 
tion systems. Good business experience and 
judgment. Interested in engineering, opera- 
tion, construction, sales or management. Lo- 
cation not important; available now. 624. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


A better informed and more exacting public 
utility makes utility relations with custom- 
ers, press and stockholders extremely im- 
portant today. The right program pays! 
Public Relations Director (36) available with 
sound training in employe education, cus- 
tomer contact, newspaper and business writ- 
ing, public speaking, public relations prob- 
lems, and advertising. 625. 


Sales Representative and engineer. Eight 
years’ experience with leading manufactur- 
ers of gas ranges, automatic water heaters, 
gas steam radiators and boilers. Capable of 
managing department, broad knowledge hot 
air and conditioning, sales, promotion, sur- 
veys, estimates, installations; have inten- 
sively covered utilities and municipal trade 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Engineer, experienced in air entrainment and 
air injection devices; has good knowledge of 
heat transfer and mechanics, air flow and 
diffusion problems; good fundamental en- 
gineering training. Possesses initiative, in- 
genuity and an inventive and research turn 
of mind. Now employed. 627. 


Gas engineering graduate (B. S. & M. §S, 
Ch.E. Purdue); specialized training in util- 
ity operation. Several years’ experience with 
leading mid- west gas company. Desires em- 
ployment in production, distribution or sales. 
Age 23, married. Will go anywhere. 628. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Manufacturer of approved gas appliances 
wishes representation, through manufac- 
turers’ agents, for gas thermostatic controls. 


Manufacturers’ agents and salesmen wanted 
by manufacturer of gas boilers and furnaces, 
also residence air conditioning systems. 
Commission basis. Advise lines now han- © 
dling, and territory covered. 0240. 


Large nationally known manufacturer of auto- 
matic water heaters iu complete price range, 
desires distributor for Columbus, Ohio, ter- 
ritory. An attractive and exclusive franchise 
is available. 0242. 


Distributorship on complete line nationally 
known automatic water heaters for Dayton, 
Ohio, territory is available. No missionary 
work to be done. Real opportunity for live 
organization. In writing, advise lines now 
handling. 0243. 


Manufacturers’ agents wanted to contact util- 
ities for nationally known water heater 
manufacturer with complete line of A. G. A. 
approved gas water heaters. Commission 
basis. Advise lines now handling and ter- 
ritory covered. 0244. 


Manufacturer of conversion gas range burner 
for use in coal and wood ranges, or com- 
bination coal, wood and gas ranges, desires 
to place commission salesmen or factory 
representatives outside of New England 
States, especially in the natural gas terri- 
tories. Prefer men acquainted with the gas 
utility trade; have no objection to sales- 
men or factory representatives handling 
other non-conflicting lines along with our 
product. 0245, 


Manufacturers’ agents wanted in a number of 
territories by manufacturer of gas boilers. 
Commission basis. Advise lines now hand- 
ling and territory covered. 0247. 


A special packing for pipe joints which finds 
ready acceptance with distribution engineers 
is offered as a profitable side line to sales- 
men calling on gas and water companies. 
0248. 


Gas appliance salesmen wanted. Those having 
utility sales experience preferred. We have 
an unusually attractive proposition for men 
who can show a clean, business producing 
record. We virtually put you in business 
for yourself. Line now established and in 
active demand, assuring an income from the 
outset. Stocks are carried and sales financed. 
No investment required. Straight commis- 
sion. No drawing account. Contracts now 
being made. Desirable openings available in 
practically every state. 0249. 
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